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CHAPTER I :- 

THE SPLIT DOUBLOON 

IT was just over the Mexican border that Morgan 
Tuttle, saddle tramp, found the skeleton. He 
had grown tired of Mexico and riding for the 
Rancho Oso. Six months in one place was about 
all that his wandering spirit could stand, and, be- 
sides, he was the owner of one thousand pesos, 
which, were he in the United States, would be 
the equivalent of about five htmdred dollars. 

He had drawn his pay and started northward to- 
ward the border, riding his snip-nosed bay, Lucifer, 
and driving ahead of him his pack burro, Mono. 
And within twelve hours' ride from the line he 
fotmd the gruesome thing which was destined to 
change the wandering current of his life. 

A great mound of rocks had lured him during 
the noon rest. Ever a lover of nature in all of her 
many aspects, he decided during his after-dinner 
smoke that the view of the wide, wild country 
through which he was traveling would be unsurpassed 
if one could climb to the top of the rock heap. 
Hence, while his animals rested, he had begun to 
climb. 

His task had been difficult, for the huge pyramid 
was about a hundred feet in height and composed 
of gigantic boulders set in all sorts of grotesque 
postures. But by hunting for niches that offered a 
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precarious foothold he had dragged himself to the 
highest point — and here he found the skeleton of 
a man* 

It lay in a sort of cave under the topmost boulder. 

-: .From the. qnscattered position of the bones it was 

- plain* ihaX -tltrnivora had not disturbed it. It was 

/. J : .-yellpw \-with; age ' tather than white, for it had lain 

' * ' pfbtfetted'frbm thei bleaching sun. 

Though the bones were undisturbed, there was 
no sign of hair or skin. This proved beyond a 
doubt that the skeleton had lain as it was during 
all the years while decomposition had done its work 
until only the bones had survived. They, too, showed 
signs of decay. 

Tuttle's dark eyes snapped with the eagerness of 
a discoverer. He searched iht relic for bullet wounds 
but found none. Presently he discovered, dose to 
the skeleton, half buried by iht sand, something 
that caused him to give a low shout of surprise. 

He lifted from the sand an ancient firearm. Out- 
side of a museum Morgan never had seen such a 
weapon. But he recognized it. He had seen its 
kind in pictures, thrust into the silk sashes of 
old-time pirates. It was called a dag, and was over a 
foot in length. 

The steel portion of it, a mere shell of rust, 
crumbled in his hands. But the ungainly butt was 
of perdurable ivory, inlaid with gold; it was equal to 
the ravages of time. That he held a valuable 
treasure, Morgan was certain; and at length his 
careful examination revealed a name and a date 
in the yellow metal. 

A vigorous cleaning with sand brightened the in- 
scription, and he was able to read: ^'Gabriel Gamez, 
A. D. 1812." 
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G>uld it be possible that for over a hundred 
years this yellow skeleton had lain there? Of 
course, the weapon might be much older than the 
skeleton. It even might have been an heirloom 
handed down to the man whose bones lay before 
him. Then Morgan remembered the type of the 
weapon and reasoned that no man would carry such 
an antique for protection in a wild, desolate country 
if something newer and better had been invented. 
He dedded, then, that the firearm was not much 
older than the bones, and a feeling of awe came 
over him. 

One bony arm of Ae skeleton lay on the ribs, 
as if the hand had been pressed over the heart 
previous to death. Gently Morgan began lifting 
the hand, but the finger bones fell off immediately. 
Then it was that he saw the hand had been clutch- 
ing something. When he had extracted it he found 
himself the possessor of an ancient gold coin — a 
Spanish doubloon dated 1795. 

Though he dug all about with his clasp knife 
in the thin layer of sand that had sifted in during 
high winds, he found nothing more. He spent an 
hour in the cave, then gave it up, pocketed his 
relics, and left the inclosure. 

''Good-by, Gabriel Gamez," he said whimsically as 
he looked back before clambering down the rocks. 
^'I wish you had left something to tell me more 
about yourself. I'll look you up if I ever have 
the chance, but there are perhaps fifty thousand 
named Gabriel Gamez in your country. The name is 
like John Smith in the United States. Requiescat in 
face, old-timer!" 

An hour later, as he sat wearily in his silver* 
mounted saddle, he took out the gold doubloon 
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and looked it over, to keep his yearning thoughts 
from forever straining toward the dim, purple moun- 
tains that loomed so mockingly ahead of him. Only 
then, with the bright sun beating down upon the 
gold coin, did he notice its peculiarity. 

There was a dim line running all the way round 
along the edge. He rubbed it vigorously against his 
leather chaps and looked again. It seemed almost 
that the coin had been split in two and had been 
fused together again. 

"Maybe old Gamez was the original counter- 
feiter," Morgan speculated with a chuckle. *'Had 
the idea of splitting a piece of money in half and 
making two thin doubloons out of one. If the 
bartender was drunk enough, Gamez could slap half 
a doubloon down, engraved side up, and maybe get 
away with it. Guess they got on to him, though, 
for he fused 'em together again. I wonder " 

He reined in and left the saddle. Over a flat 
stone on the desert he stooped and dropped the gold 
piece several times, head cocked on one side as he 
listened to its ringing. 

"It's phony, Gabriel," he muttered. "She doesn't 
ring true. The thing has been split and fused to- 
gether again. Why should a dying man hug to 
his heart his only piece of money? A miser might 
hug a bag of gold, but he'd scarcely do so with a 
single coin. There's something inside this thing. 
I've got to pry it apart and see." 

There on the bald desert Morgan Tuttle squatted 
and worked diligently in the soft gold with the 
heavy blade of his clasp knife. Round and round 
he drew the blade, exerting great pressure, and 
saw that it was biting a groove in the edge of the 
doubloon. He set the coin edgewise on the flat 
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stone and with another stone carefully hammered 
the top of his knife blade into the groove. 

There was little alloy, or none at all, in the coin. 
The knife blade entered the soft metal easily. Be- 
fore long, by twisting the blade, he spread apart 
the two portions of the coin, and in amazement 
Tuttle realized that his surmise had been correct. 
The coin had been split in two and welded together 
again. 

It parted entirely of a sudden. One disk sprang 
from the stone and dropped in the sand. The other 
Morgan eagerly picked up and examined. 

"Hollowed out!" he cried, as he noticed a shallow, 
roughly gouged dish in the disk. But it contained 
nothing, and in great excitement he searched in the 
sand for the other. 

Presently his trembling fingers rescued it. An 
exclamation of disgust escaped him as he saw that 
the inner side of this disk had not been gouged 
out to form the other side of a strange, secret 
receptacle. 

Had something been secreted within the coin — 
something so thin that the hollowing out of one 
side of the doubloon had made a recess large enough 
to contain it? Despite the lasting qualities of its 
gold container, had it succumbed to the years and 
disappeared without leaving a trace? Or had it 
dropped out when this half of the piece sprang 
from the stone? 

Carefully he searched the sand but found nothing 
whatever. He was almost sick with disappointment. 
He felt that he had been on the point of a great 
discovery, and that, through carelessness or chance, 
he had lost the tiny key. 

With a long sigh of hopelessness he gave it up 
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at last Resentfully he picked up the ungouged 
half of die coin, and then he leaned forward sud- 
denly as he accidentally turned it in the sunlight 

In the soft gold he had noticed words faintly 
etched. The hoUowed-out portion of the other half 
had been gouged as an added protection to the in- 
scription. 

He ftunbled in the pocket of his flannel shirt 
and found his small magnifying glass, which he 
carried mostly for use as a sun glass with which 
to kindle a fire if he should find himself without 
matches. The lens was strong enough to bring out 
the lines of the faint etching, and in renewed awe 
he read in Spanish: 

In the east wall of the east wing of the Pa- 
linqua Assistencia, one vara from the south wall 
and two varas above the floor, I have secreted 
the oaken slabs between which are held the 
papers telling of the place in the cafion called 
Fresco whence came The Gem of Promise. 

Padre Gabriel Gaicsz« 

A. D. 1835. 



CHAPTER II 

IN THE LIBRARY 

SEVERAL days later the weary saddle tramp 
rode into San Bernardino, in southern Cali- 
fomia, and left his tired horse and burro in a 
livery stable. 

Morgan knew that he had stumbled upon the 
key to a secret that perhaps meant great wealth 
to him if he could discover the door which the 
key fitted. "The Gem of Promise!*' His heart 
thrilled at thought of the words. He believed that 
the trail would lead him back into old Mexico, but 
if great wealth were to be gained, or if a thrilling 
adventure were involved, he did not mind that 
He had continued on into the States in the hope 
of there being able to learn more of the mystery 
than he could in Mexico. In the States were libraries 
filled widi histories written in his mother tongue. 
Gireful consideration of his problem had convinced 
him that in his own country he would be able to find 
out more than below the line. 

Though worn out from his three-hundred-mile 
ride in the saddle, he left his hotel room as soon 
as he had bathed and shaved and put on dean 
garments. Down in the street he asked the way to 
the public library, and before very long he found 
himself questioning a bright-eyed young woman 
eager to satisfy his requests. 

"I don't know just what to ask for,'* he said 
with his genial grin. "I want to read something 
about fhe old Mexican padres, I guess, and '* 
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He paused, in search of words, while the girl 
interestedly eyed his black silk nc^erchief, worn, 
fringed chaps, and high-heeled Tampico-top boots. 
He dared not tell too much, dared not ask too much. 
Already he was becoming secretive, wary of con- 
fidences, and smiled grimly to himself. Secretive- 
ness and suspicion of his fellow men were new to 
Morgan Tuttle, saddle tramp, two-gun man, vaquero 
of parts. 

"Perhaps a history of Mexico would tell you 
what you want to laiow,'' suggested the librarian. 
'If you could tell me just what you wish to find 
out, it's possible I might " 

His thoughtful brown eyes steadied upon her. 
"What's an assistenciaf" he asked. 

"Oh, you're interested in the old missions ! They're 
a hobby of mine, too. Do you speak Spanish?" 

"Yes, ma'am — ^that is, Mexican." 

"I understand. Surely then you know the mean- 
ing of 'assistenctay 

"Of course," he said. " 'Assistance,' or 'assistant' 
— something like that?" 

"Exactly. With regard to the old missions here 
in California, an assistenda was a sort of branch 
mission, you understand. I know of but one in the 
State. That was originally a branch of the Mission 
San Nicholas. It was twenty miles or more from 
the main mission. It is called the Palinqua As- 
sistenda." 

**What's that? The Palinqua Assistencia? And 
you say it is called that, ma'am?" 

''Yes, it is still in existence. There's a padre 
in charge, an Irishman named Terry. The mission 
has been rebtiilt and preserved." 
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"Well, by gum!" said Morgan imder his breath; 
then aloud: 'Where's it located, ma'am?*' 

"In San Diego Coimty, near the Indian town 
called Palinqua." 

"H'm! I wonder if there was one in Mexico 
by the same name?" 

"I don't think that would be difficult to find out," 
she told him. "The secretary of the Early Days 
Club lives here in San Bernardino. You could call 
her up. She'd be glad to tell you. What she doesn't 
know about the old missions, from the north of 
California to the City of Mexico, is not worth 
knowing." 

"Would — ^would you mind asking her for me?" 
he asked hesitantly. "You see, you know her, and 
I don't, ma'am." 

Instinctively women liked the saddle tramp. He 
was so lean and bronzed and masculine, his twisted 
smile so ingenuous and frank. Women felt that, 
when they needed the protection of a man, it would 
not be amiss to call upon this one. On the other 
hand, if he were in need, they always gave him of 
their possessions willingly. There are such uncon- 
sciously fortunate males, and the saddle tramp was 
one of them. 

Soon the girl was speaking over the telephone, 
and a little later she made a report to him. 

"Mrs. Wood says," she told him, "that she knows 
of no mission that has ever been called the Palinqua 
Assistencia except the one in San Diego County." 

"I thank you, ma'am," and Morgan smiled. "I 
sure do, ma'am. I guess I'll drift down that way 
in a day or two." 

He turned to take his leave, then thought of 
something and wheeled, to find her watching him 
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with kindly, curiotis eyes. She blushed as he swung 
around and surprised hen 

"You said," he began hesitatingly, "that the 
Palinqua Mission has been rebuilt?" 

"Yes, several years ago. Mrs. Wood told me 
about it." 

"Did they — ^that is, I wonder if the — ^walls were 
torn down — ^messed up, you know." 

"I'm sure I can*t answer jrou. But I should im- 
agine that, in preserving the missions, they wotdd 
wish to leave as much of the old structures as 
possible." 

"I see; I see — ^ycs, ma'am. Sure. Now, have 
you ever heard o' The Gem o' Promise?" 

Her lips formed an O. "Never," she said. "It 
sounds interesting. They mine gems down at 
Palinqua." 

"Do they, now?" He retraced his steps. "Gems? 
What are they like?" 

"There are several varieties, I believe. Tourmaline, 
I know, and beryl. You really ought to see Mrs. 
Wood. There are others, but I forget the names." 

'Are they worth anything, ma'am?" 

Indeed they are! And now I remember another 
one — ^kunzite. It's beautiful, and nearly as hard as 
a diamond. Clear like a diamond, with a beautiful 
violet cast. A friend of mine wears one. I think 
it weighs about a carat. It cost her six dollars." 

"Mm! I've mined for metals a lot, but I don^t 
know an)rthing about stones. Didn't know there 
were such valuable gems in California." 

"There are, though. And they're magnificent. 
I'm just crazy to own a big tourmaline brooch.*' 

"Would you mind givin' me your name and ad- 
dress, ma'am?" he said. 



u 
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She flushed and began to look indignant; but 
again the personality of the man influenced her in 
his favor. Women did not mistrust Morgan Tuttle, 
but they would have found it difiicult to find the 
reason. 

"Why do you want my name and address?" she 
asked, lowering her eyelashes. 

"I reckoned that, if the cards fell right, ma'am, 
I might mail you that tourmaline — ^what is it? — 
brooch? — some day, to square me with you for 
your help. You've saved me a heap o' time and 
reading, I guess.'* 

She laughed in embarrassment. "Are you look- 
ing for a gem mine?" she asked. "You're the most 
interesting person I've met in some time. I — ^I 
don't know. Well, Gertrude Snelling is my name. 
I have my mail delivered here at the library. But I 
shouldn't have told you!" 

Carefully he was writing the name in a worn 
little notebook. 

"I'll remember, ma'am," he said. "Thank you 
kindly." 

His little boot heels clicked over the tile floor, 
and he disappeared through the door. 



CHAPTER in 

PALINQUA 

rIE library girl's disclosure that gems were being 
mined near the Palinqua Assistencia took some 
of the edge off Morgan Tuttle's satisfaction over 
learning that the place he was seeking was not in 
some remote comer of old Mexico, but close at hand 
in his own United States. 

He wondered as he rode westward a few days 
later if some one had "beaten him to it." Had 
he stiunbled upon some ancient secret that promised 
wealth and adventure, only to learn that, during the 
period intervening between the death of Padre 
Gabriel and the present, the secret had come to 
light, and the mines of San Diego County been 
located because of the knowledge gained? Had the 
repairing of the walls of the Palinqua Assistencia 
brought to light the papers supposed to be hidden 
there between two oaken slabs? Were the now 
famous California gems the result of this discovery? 

"I never did have any luck, anyway," he mused 
as he jogged along. **But I'll stay with 'er to the 
finish. If the mines are in the canon called Fresco, 
I reckon she's a cold-deck proposition. But we'll 
see, Lucifer — ^we'll see, hoss!" 

The snip-nosed bay tossed his head and tongued 
the wheel of his half-breed bit till it rattled. 

"See her through, ehf All right 1 Whatever you 
say goes, hoss. Twon't be the first flash in the pan 
that petered out for us. And still we get along." 

Two days later the clown- faced burro, swinging 
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his pack from side to side, led the way along an 
alder-lined river, to waddle suddenly into an un- 
expected break in the trees. Here the grim, brown 
hills stood back from the watercourse, and a level, 
fertile valley lay exposed. In the center of it was 
Palinqua, a village of mud huts and a few frame 
structures that squatted about the large, whitewashed 
adobe mission, with its picturesque patio and cam- 
panile, where great bells hung. 

Brown-skinned Indians gazed curiously at the 
little cavalcade and covetously at the saddle tramp's 
highly ornamental accouterments. One who spoke 
English directed the pilgrim to a trading company's 
store in a wing of the mission building, and before 
it Morgan dropped Lucifer's reins over the slick, 
gnawed hitching rack. 

From the Cimarron Trading Company he bought 
sardines and crackers and cheese, and lunched while 
he conversed with the assistant manager. Morgan 
explained that he was "just a saddle tramp," and 
was told that he might find employment at the 
Rancho Peligroso, some twenty miles farther up the 
river. He showed faint interest, and the conversa- 
tion was changed to the subject of mining. 

The traveler now learned ^that beryl, hyacinth, 
kunzite, and tourmaline all were mined in the dis- 
trict, and that some of the mines produced two 
or more of the gems in the same timnels. The 
nearest mine was seven miles from the village. The 
stones, some of them, brought as high as fifty dol- 
lars a pound as they came from the pockets. A 
single pocket sometimes would give up from twenty 
to thirty pounds of gems, and under certain condi- 
tions a pocket would be struck every day or two. 
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Deftly Morgan twisted the talk to the local topo- 
graphy of the coimtry. He waited with bated breath 
for the answer to his seemingly casual question 
as to the location of a ''canon called Fresno, or 
Fresco, or something like that," which a "friend'* 
of his once had mentioned. 

"That's about twenty miles up the valley and 
around the toe of Opaco Mountain," was the answer. 

"Mines there, too, I suppose?" Morgan's eyes 
were far away and dreamy, but his nerves were on 
edge. 

"Well, there are claims in Fresco, I believe— or 
near there. Fair prospects, I've heard. A woman 
owns them — she's never found any stones. She 
wants to sell out, I understand. Her husband's health 
is poor. She came here from New Jersey, and a 
shark peddled the claims to her. She's kept up the 
assessment work three years, but is ready to give it 
up as wasted effort and expense now." 

Morgan could not restrain a sigh of relief. 
'What's she asking for the claims?" 
I think her price is three hundred dollars — cabin, 
tools, and everything. Take money to develop the 
claims, though---and the chances are that nothing^s 
in them. No paying mines an)nvhere near there." 

"I see! I see," Morgan drawled. "Can a body 
have a look over the mission?" 

"Sure; Padre Terry is never happier than when 
showing strangers over the place. I'll tell him, 
if you want to look about." 

"I'd thank you kindly," said Morgan. 

They went out through the three-foot-thick adobe 
entrance and walked along flagstones to a quaint 
old door in another wing. The assistant manager's 
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knodc brought Padre Terry, a wizened little man 
with a wrinkled, kindly face. 

He would be delighted, he said, to show Morgan 
everything; and soon he led the way along dark, 
musty corridors to the flagstone patio, bathed in 
sun, in the center of the great structure. 

Many curious relics more than a century old 
were shown to Morgan — the ancient, resplendent 
altar, queer old tomes, statues, old pictures — ^all 
quaint and intensely interesting. 

Morgan easily decided upon "the east wing" and 
guided their progress that way. It was difficult to 
suppress his high spirits, for the padre had told him 
that the restitution of the grand old building had 
been made several years after the discovery of gems 
in the neighborhood. This meant, then, that the 
discovery had not been the result of some one's 
having found the papers secreted in the east wall, 
and that he still had a chance to find a forttme. 
He was careful to make no mention of gems to 
his genial guide. 

They were in a dark, cell-like room in the east 
wing — ^beyond a doubt the very room whose out- 
side wall, or east wall, was, or had been, the 
repository of the papers. The room originally had 
been a study of one of the old padres who came 
to California more than a century before to Chris- 
tianize the Indians, erect beautiful mission build- 
ings, and produce their famous mission wine and 
olive oil. 

"Seems to me these outside walls are mighty 
thick,'* cautiously observed the saddle tramp. 'Is 
this one here the same old wall the padres built?" 

"The same. Here and there, where patches 
of adobe had fallen out, new materials were added, 
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of course. But one might say truthfully that the 
original wall still stands." 

"Three feet thick, isn't it?'' 

''AH of that" 

Morgan was closely eying the comer. He knew 
a Spanish vara to be two and seventy-eight hun- 
dredths feet. The inscription inside the split dou- 
bloon had stated that the oaken slabs were hidden 
in the east wall of the east wing, one vara from 
the south wall, and two varas above the floor. Even 
now his eyes were looking directly at the spot 
where, if it had not been disturbed for a hundred 
years or so, lay the key to a fortune — ^the directions 
for finding The Gem of Promise. But he dared 
make no sign — dared start no investigation. The 
wall seemed smooth, and there were no indications 
that the original adobe bricks had been taken out 
and replaced by new ones. He dared not press 
questions concerning the wall. It was as accessible 
from the outside as from this room, he remembered, 
and later he would investigate. 

Without a backward glance to reveal his great 
eagerness, he followed Padre Terry out into the 
patio once more. There they took up an examination 
of a huge, wooden-wheeled ox cart, on which the 
great timbers in the mission roof had been hauled 
from the foot of the distant mountains, after the 
Indians had borne them down on their naked shoul- 
ders. 

Morgan ate supper and secured a bed for the 
night at the home of the government doctor, resi- 
dent at the reservation. At midnight he arose softly 
and crawled through a window of his room. 

A few minutes later, bathed in the soft light of 
a new moon, he stole softly to the east wall of the 
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east wing of the Palinqua Assistencia. There, a 
dark shadow, he crouched and listened to the distant 
barking of Indian dogs down by the river. 

Not a human being seemed to be afoot save 
himself. The village slept peacefully. The moon- 
light streamed on the lofty campanile and brought 
into bold relief the silent bells. 

Morgan took out a pocket flash light and turned 
to the task that had brought him there. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MAN ON THE ROOF 

CAREFULLY, guarding with his Stetson the disk 
of light that trembled over the wall, the saddle 
tramp began his examination. A low whistle es- 
caped him as he found distinct evidences of restora- 
tion here. For about a foot on every side of the 
spot that held so much interest for him, the wall 
seemed to protrude a trifle as if new adobe bricks, 
the fraction of an inch larger than those that com- 
prised the rest of the wall, had been substituted 
for some which had been removed. The whole was 
whitewashed, however, and but for the slight bulge 
he would not have noticed the difference. 

His heart sank. Beyond all question of a doubt 
the very spot where the key to the treasure was 
supposed to be hidden had been tampered with. 

He rested his weight on his heels. What should 
he do? He had not come prepared to-night to dig 
into the wall. That was to have happened later, 
after his preliminary investigation. Now the evi- 
dence of his eyes pointed toward the futility of 
further search. 

Not only had the wall been rebuilt here, but 
ever)rthing pointed to the belief that this spot had 
been chosen deliberately. This was borne in upon 
him after he had walked along and studied the 
wall, without locating any more bulges, for about 
fifty feet. 

Still, he reasoned, gems had not been discovered 
in Fresco Canon. If some one had found the papers 
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between the oaken slabs in the wall, why had that 
some one not availed himself of the information 
thty contained? Could it be possible that, in the 
course of general restoration, this spot had been 
patched up without the oaken slabs being discovered? 
The walls were three feet thick. The outer layer 
of bricks might have become loose and fallen out, 
while the slabs were hidden between layers farther 
in. In this case repairing of the outer tier might 
have been done, and no one have been the wiser 
regarding the secret. 

Should he see the padre to-morrow and hint at 
what he knew, then dicker with him for a share 
of the profits before revealing the secret? His 
conscience was troubling him a little. True, but 
for him, the secret might remain intact for another 
century, and no one be the richer. Still, it seemed 
almost like theft to rob the ancient wall of the 
key to a treasure and make off with it himself. 
Morgan Tuttle was an honest man. He played fair. 
But, he argued, he would be robbing no heirs of 
thtir rightful legacy. If he discovered a treasure, 
his should be the reward. The slight destruction of 
a small part of the old wall would be insignificant. 
He could pay for that. 

These clashing thoughts claimed him for a time, 
then he ruefully remembered the bulge in the wall 
and the doubt in his mind whether the key still 
was hidden within. Well, he would think it over 
tmtil to-morrow night, and by that time would know 
what was best to do. 

A slight scraping sound warned him in the midst 
of his puzzling. It came from overhead and sounded 
like a small piece of metal being scraped over the 
red tile roof of the mission. 
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Softly he stood erect and sltuik against the wall, 
under the wide, tile eaves, looking upward 

The sound had ceased, but he sensed a presence 
near him. He had not snapped out his flash light, 
for to do so might have warned whoever was on 
the roof — if any one was there — ^that he knew 
he was being watched. 

There was but slight slope to the roof, he remem- 
bered. One might crawl along it with ease and 
have small fear of slipping. He waited, looking 
upward, breathing lightly. 

Suddenly a round object appeared against the 
lighter sky, just over the edge of the tiles, directly 
above him. It was a head, hatless. Apparently 
some one had gained the roof and had crawled 
until he or she could look down upon the intruder. 
The head remained motionless while the saddle tramp 
wondered what was best to do. The disk of light 
was on the ground at his feet. This alone would 
warn the spy that Morgan was not at the task 
that had brought him there. Suddenly he reached 
a decision and quickly elevated the flash light aloft 

There came a grunt of surprise. The light show- 
ered upon a swarthy Indian face with a mat of 
black hair about it. There were rings in the ears, 
and this gave Morgan the native's identity. He 
had seen the man that day sweeping about the 
patio while on his tour of inspection with the padre. 

All this was made clear in an instant. Then 
he heard a scrambling on the roof, and next came 
the sound of softly running feet. 

The saddle tramp stepped away from the building 
and, to his surprise, saw the dark form of the spy 
running lightly but with great speed over the roof 
in the direction opposite the village. He supposed 
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that, as an employee of the padre or whoever was 
in charge of the mission, the Indian was acting 
as a sort of policeman or watchman. In that ca- 
pacity he would only be attending to his duty in 
watching the stranger, if he saw him about the 
building under suspicious circumstances. 

But why was he running toward the farther end 
of the structure? Back there was an old olive 
grove, Morgan knew, with no entrance whatever to 
the mission from that end. He would scarcely run 
in that direction to report to the padre. 

Morgan was "into it up to his neck" now, any- 
way, and he decided to go the limit. As swifUy 
as his high-heeled cow-puncher boots would permit, 
he began rtmning along beside the wall in the di- 
rection that the native had taken. 

The Indian had reached the end of the roof that 
extended north and south, and was running along 
the south side roof when Morgan reached the comer 
of the building. As he raced around it he saw a sad- 
dled horse standing under the eaves midway of the 
southern wall. Toward it he ran, but before he 
had taken a dozen steps the figure of the Indian 
disappeared from the roof. Next instant Morgan 
saw him swinging by his hands from the eaves. 
And the next he dropped into the saddle, on his 
feet, and the horse leaped off into the moonlight 

Thare came the clatter of hoofs. The Indian, 
standing in the saddle like a circus rider, sped off 
into the night directly away from the mission and 
the reservation. In the dim distance Morgan saw 
the upright figure suddenly shrink to half size and 
knew that the Indian had dropped astride his saddle. 
Then for several minutes he heard the distant patter 
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of hoofs, growing fainter and fainter, as the horse 
raced away at top speed. 

"Good night I I didn't aim to scare the boy like 
that. I sure wish I had old Lucifer here. We'd 
see what kind of a hoss that boy's ridin'. Now 
what in the dickens have I stirred upl" 

He returned to the doctor's house, crawled through 
the window, and went to bed* 

In the store next morning, resolved to make the 
best of the situation and prepare his defense should 
the little padre accuse him of having had designs 
on the mission, he asked the assistant manager about 
the Indian with the rings in his ears. 

"Oh, that's Torcido, the half-breed," replied his 
obliging acquaintance of the day before. 

"Torcido," mused Morgan. "That's Spanish for 
'crooked.' " 

"Yes, it's just a nickname. His real name is 
Macario Domingo. He's half Mex." 

"Why is he called crooked?" 

"Simply because he is. He's light-fingered, see? 
Likes other Indians' horses and guns and saddles. 
Padre Terry is trying to reform him of his petty 
criminal instinct He gives him odd jobs about the 
mission now and then to keep him surrounded by 
good influences." 

"Oh, he's not regularly employed at the mission, 
then?" 

"No,' he's a halfway buckaroo for the Peligroso 
outfit — ^Peligroso Rancho, up the valley, you know. 
He's an expert rider, but he won't stidc with a job 
very long. Why do you find Torcido so interesting, 
Mr. Tuttle?" 

"Oh, his earrings attracted me, that's all, amigo. 
Didn't see any o' the other hombres sportin' 'em." 
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*'No, they're a special conceit of Torcido's.' 

Morgan breathed easier after the other's disclosure 
of the half-breed's connection with the mission. Still, 
he had no means of knowing that Torcido would 
not tell the padre what he had discovered. Now 
that he remembered it, the half-breed had seemed 
to be eying him rather curiously when he saw him 
in the patio the day before. At the time he had put 
it down to the general interest that all of the In- 
dians had evinced over his picturesque outfit, for 
Morgan Tuttle was a dandy in regard to his cow- 
boy wearing apparel and riding equipment, and all 
Indians are lovers of such things. Could it be 
possible that the half-breed knew something about 
the old wall which he had not confided to Padre 
Terry? And had he ridden away to Rancho Peli- 
groso? 

In the middle of the morning the assistant man- 
ager told him that Mrs. Billings was in the store. 
She was the woman who owned the prospect claims 
near Fresco Ginon. Morgan went in and met her, 
having suddenly reached a new decision. 

He could buy her claims and still have nearly two 
hundred dollars left. This would give him ample 
excuse for settling in Fresco Canon, where he must 
eventually go if he found the papers in the walL He 
would go to Fresco Canon, establish his home there, 
and later return to Palinqua to investigate the mis- 
sion. Certainly this would be a good way to throw 
off suspicion in the event that Torcido made report 
to his employer. 

Mrs. Billings proved to be a plain, rugged, practi- 
cal woman, and Morgan liked her. She told the 
truth about the claims. The indications were fair. 
He might succeed in finding gems, he might not 
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She and her husband had failed to find them after 
three years' assessment work. 

The upshot of the conversation was that the saddle 
tramp promised to meet her and her husband two 
days later at Palomar, another reservation a score or 
more miles from Palinqua, where at that time a big 
fiesta was in progress. From that point the three 
would take a circuitous route round Opaco Mountain 
and journey together to Fresco Ginon to look at the 
claims. 



CHAPTER V 

EL CABALLERO LOCO 

ABOUT seven o'clock in the morning, two days 
later, Morgan Tuttle rode into the Palomar 
Reservation on Lucifer, the snip-nosed bay saddler, 
leading Mono, the clown-faced burro, which had 
never faltered under two hundred pounds on the 
roughest trail. Mrs. Billings and her husband were 
not due until three that afternoon; and Morgan had 
arranged his arrival so as to be able to spend several 
hours at the fiesta. 

Though the hour was early, he created a sensation 
when he rode up to the ramadas, as the green-bough 
arbors, which are erected for such occasions, are 
called. Such an extravagant equestrian outfit as his 
was perhaps the one thing whidi would create a stir 
among these stoic children of the mesa. 

There were at least two hundred attending. On 
every hand were games, both modern and ancient 
Pretty, modern Indian girls, with arms about one 
another's waists, wandered hither and thither, laughs 
ing and smiling and jesting much as one would ex- 
pect American' high-school girls to do. At the monte 
and peon games squatted fat old squaws and leather- 
skinned old men, gambling silently, winning without 
show of ecstasy, losing impassively. Here and there 
were white people — ^neighboring ranchers, or those in 
the Indian service. Above was the clear October 
sky. Over the reservation hung that weird, indescrib- 
able, smoky odor of which one is aware when han^ 
dling Indian-made trinkets or buckskin gloves. 
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When Morgan came from a restaurant booth after 
Imich he noticed at once that something irregular was 
about to take place. Men and women had crowded 
to one of the openings in the brush ramada and stood 
pointing. 

He crossed the patio. 

''What is it?" he asked in Spanish of an old In- 
dian. "A horse race, eh?" 

"No, seiior," replied the old man. "It is El Cabal- 
lero Loco. He is coming, they say." 

"El Giballero Loco," muttered Morgan. "The 
Crazy Knight," he translated. "And who," he asked 
the patriarch, "is El Caballero Loco?" 

"Who can say? No one knows him. Now and 
then, senor, he appears at a fiesta. And such a 
spectacle! You, seiior, have grand horse trappings. 
Wait imtil you have seen El Giballero Loco!" 

"But who is he?" Morgan persisted. 

"Who knows?" reiterated the old Indian. "He 
rides from nowhere, loc^s coldly about, never smil- 
ing or speaking, then rides back whence he came. We 
call him El Caballero Loco. He is not of our people 
nor a Mexicano nor yet an Americano, The wise 
ones say he is from old Spain. I do not know." 

This was interesting indeed, and Morgan pressed 
to a place in the expectant throng. 

Down the dusty road over which he had ridden 
that morning he saw a horsefnan approaching at a 
gallop. Even at that distance the silver of his equip- 
ment glittered in the sun till it strained the eye to 
watch. The horse, a great, rawboned sorrel, came 
on in a long, swinging gallop. The rider sat on his 
back as straight as a soldier. 

Suddenly a peculiarly incongruous voice at the 
saddle tramp's elbow caused him to wheel in surprise. 
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^'Dat's shuah some caballero, cap'nT' it exclaimed, 
with a laugh. ''Alius makes 'em set up an' take no- 
tice when he rides in!" 

Morgan found himself gazing in puzzlement into 
the withered face of an old negro, whose badger* 
gray head came barely to his shoulder. The black, 
merrily twinkling eyes, surrounded by a film of yel- 
low, were gazing intently at the oncoming horseman. 
Down in his throat the negro chuckled gutturally. 
He wore an old frayed straw sombrero, a colorless 
old coat and trousers, and dusty brogans much too 
large for him. He looked as if he might have come 
from some Louisiana plantation that very morning. 
All he lacked was the hoe. 

"Well, who in the mischief are you?" queried 
Morgan in astonishment. 

The negro chuckled good-naturedly. "In Spanish 
dey calls me Conejo Chapo. In American dey calls 
me Nick. In Indian dey calls me Tovit. An* Ah 
reckon Ah'm hit." 

"Reckon you're what?" 

"Tovit, cap'n — ^li'le black rabbit. Airft you-all 
seen 'im in de sage? De li'le black fella dat slips 
away befoah you-all can cock youah giun? Here 
come dat caballero!" 

The horse and rider were quite close now. As to 
trappings, never had Morgan seen their like. It was 
as if the days of the old pioneer padres had returned, 
as if this rider were one of the venturesome 
knights who came out from old Spain to lend their 
arms to the reclamation of a savage people. 

The bridle and reins were literally loaded with 
silver, scrolled and chased and heavy. The martin- 
gales were the same. The saddle, too, was covered 
with it wherever it would not interfere with the com* 
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fort of the rider. The great saddle horn was flat, 
uptilted in front, and abnost as large as a pie tin— ^ 
a mass of silver. But what caused the saddle tramp 
to stare was the gold-and-ivory butt of a weapon 
that protruded from a large silk-and-silver holster. 
It was as least fourteen inches in length — ^just such 
an old flintlock as Morgan had found there beside the 
skeleton in Mexico. 

He caught only a quick glimpse of the rider as he 
galloped into the patio— a fleeting glimpse of a black 
slouch hat from which floated a long red plume; a 
short, black-velvet jacket heavy with gold braid; 
slashed black-velvet breeches striped with the same, 
and spurs with immense gold-inlaid shanks. £1 
Caballero Loco had a dark, slim young face, a 
haughty, aquiline nose, with the blackest of eye- 
brows meeting above it The next instant he had 
reined in the sorrel in the patio and sat haughtily 
gazing about him. 

"Great sidewinders!'' gasped out the saddle tramp. 
"Am I dreamin'? Ain't that old Gabriel Gamez 
himself? His bones I left in Mex, but here's his 
ghost !" 

Tovit was chuckling down in his chest : "Dat's 
some caballero, cap'n! No bosses allowed in dere. 
Look at de Indian po-liceman — scared to tell 'im 
about hit!" 

Morgan blinked his eyes as if emerging from a 
weird dream. The old negro was shambling away. 
Say, what's your name? Tovit!" he called. 
Just a moment. Who is this loco like? Where did 
he come from? Where did he get those relics?" 

The negro continued moving off. "Dat's de mys- 
tery, cap'n." Morgan heard him chuckle, deep in his 
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wrinkled throat, as he disappeared into the throng 
about a monte game. 

During the two hours that followed Morgan 
watched at intervals the man called El Caballero* 
Loco. He strode sedately hither and thither, gold 
spurs jingling, cold and dignified of mien, observing^ 
everything with what at times seemed a duty-bound 
interest and again boyish curiosity, never uttering a 
word. Black eyes followed him everywhere he went* 

It was nearly three o'clock when Morgan wit- 
nessed a strange flirtation. He was seated on a 
bench before one of the booths, watching an unfa« 
miliar game of dice. On the outskirts of a group of 
spectators stood three young Indian girls. 

One of them Morgan had noticed especially sev- 
eral times that day. She appeared to be a half-breed, 
from the light olive of her skin. She wore a simple 
white-lawn dress, and her heavy black hair was done 
up in two great rosettes, from under which peeped 
the little ear lobes. In her beautiful, shy face was 
displayed high intelligence and a womanliness which 
one would not expect to see in one of her race. 

She it was who, when El Giballero Loco stalked 
suddenly around a comer, failed to turn away her 
big, dark eyes. He stopped and looked at her. Still 
she did not flinch. 

Into the sharp black eyes of El Caballero Loco 
came a new, softening tone, though the black brows 
drew even closer together over his aquiline nose. His 
haughty glance seemed to waver; he turned to watch 
the games. 

Then he wheeled back toward her suddenly and 
looked at her once more. She faced him still. The 
two whose arms encircled her waist were giggling 
and glancing aside. El Caballero's face seemed a 
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shade lighter. He abnost smiled, touched his old 
relic of a hat, bowed, and passed on sedately. The 
girFs eyes followed him, a new look in them now. 

Shortly afterward the Billingses came, and Mor- 
gan went to the stable for his animals. The livery- 
man was not about. A horse race was just starting 
on the mesa, and Morgan, believing that the livery- 
man had left for that event, began himself making 
ready for his departure. He was in among a number 
of horses, stooping at his cinch, when suddenly, 
close at hand, he heard the chuckling, throaty voice 
of the negro, Tovit. Then came, in clear masculine 
tones, a few words of the most perfectly articulated 
Spanish the saddle tramp had ever heard. 
1 have found her," this voice said. 
Tes, sah," replied Tovit's voice, 'l seen her. 
Dat's Ala Mariposa, Marse Luis." 

Morgan loked up cautiously. Over the backs of a 
score of horses he saw a red plume bobbing away. 

El Caballero Loco had broken his rule; he had 
spoken at a fiesta. 






CHAPTER VI 

CALHOUN RANCH 

ONE bright morning five days later Morgan Tattle 
crawled from his blankets, spread on the 
ground beside the dead ashes of last night's camp 
fire, and looked up a rocky, sage-covered motmtain- 
side to where the first darts of the sun were striking 
the glittering deposits of his gem mine. 

There was much preliminary work to be done be- 
fore he dared take up pick and shovel and drill, for 
he had decided to work the claims a little. Among 
other things his provisions and dynamite must be 
packed in at once; for between Fresco Canon and the 
rest of the world lay a stretch of low, moist land, 
which, once the winter rains had set in, would keep 
faim prisoner till spring. 

Four days after this nothing remained of the pre- 
liminaries but to pack in the supplies from the store 
at Calhoun Ranch, around the foot of Opaco Moun- 
tain, Morgan's closest touch of civilization. 

Early on a bright, crisp day toward the last of 
October he set off with Lucifer and Mono on his er- 
rand, and arrived at Calhoun Ranch at half past 
twelve. 

The ranch house was a long, low adobe, with a 
grape arbor running the full length of it in front; 
pepper trees stood around it. The store was in a 
smaller adobe close at hand. About this speck of 
civilization stood ^e purple-brown sagebrush hills, 
with iK)w and then a scattered grove of live oaks 
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clambering up their steep sides, or forests of paddle- 
palmed cacti. 

"Howdy?" greeted a voice as Morgan entered the 
store. 

'Good morning," Morgan returned 
'Good morning, eh?" repeated the voice. "I guess 
that means you ain't had dinner." 

A man rose and came toward the door, offering 
his hand. 

"May I ask your name, friend? Fm Beaver P. 
Calhoun. I saw you comin* 'roimd the toe o' the 
mountain a bit ago. Thought the brutes didn't look 
like they belonged about here. Where you bound 
for?" 

Morgan managed to introduce himself. 

Beaver P. Calhoun seemed as rugged as his fif* 
teen thousand acres, wiry and spry for all his sixty 
years. His eyes were blue and twinkling, and his 
skin was weather-reddened. 

Morgan told him about his mining venture and 
finished with the statement that he wished to get a 
load and start back as soon as his animals had eaten. 
Toward the close of the recital Beaver P. Calhoun 
stopped him. 

"Now, we're gettin' off the subject o' dinner," was 
his interruption. "You tend to your skates, and Fl! 
see if the muchacha ain't got some frijoles and chili 
still kickin' 'round in the kitchen. You'll find oat hay 
in that rack back o' the forge. Now, say — ^look 
here." 

Beaver P. Calhoun stepped from under the eaves 
and pointed toward the east, over the wooded crest 
of Opaco Mountain. "See that?" 

Sure enough the clouds were gathering, white and 
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harmless looking, but for a glowering center of blue- 
black. 

"We'll get rain before three days, sure/' declared 
the old man. "Now you can't pack in your winter 
supplies in three days, amigo. And if we get a big 
rain, you can't cross the flats again till spring. I 
been thinkin' that my four-horse team's gonta take all 
your stuff 'round the mountain at one crack. Now 
keep still!" Morgan had tried to speak. "We just 
gotta get you settled for the winter. Now, my 
hombre's got the four-up outfit down to the coast 
for flour. Due to-night. You'll stay here all night, 
and this afternoon we can get out your stuff and 
have her ready to load first thing in the mornin'. 
Fine business, eh ?" Beaver P. Calhoun's face "twin- 
kled" from forehead to chin as if he had just discov- 
ered something which was materially to benefit 
himseli 

"But, friend and brother, I haven't known you 
fifteen minutes; and here you're Why, it's ~* 

"Right handy, eh?" Calhoun supplied with a 
diuckle. "Now have a wash, and we'll see what the 
muchacha can scout up for you. Lost my wife 
twenty years ago," the old man went on, as Morgan 
followed him to the red-eartfien olla dripping at one 
corner of the grape arbor. "I got a daughter, though 
— but she's visitin' a sister o' my wife's in San 
Diego. Daughter's name's Neosho. I named her 
after the little crick in the South where I used to 
catch bullheads when I was a boy. Neosho teaches 
Indian school a mile down the road. Sorry she ain't 
to home." 

Morgan was washing now in a large tin basin. 

"Here comes some Indians to the store," said Cal- 
houn, "and I'll have to go. Just ramble in that 
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fourth door there when you're ready, and make your« 
self to home/* 

He hurried away to the side door of the store and 
dimbed the four steps in two springy strides. 

AH the time Gilhoun had been speaking there had 
floated through an eyelike little window in the two- 
foot adobe wall of die ranch house a soft feminine 
voice singing a quaint old Spanish song. Morgan 
listened as he dried his face and combed his hair be- 
fore a cracked mirror nailed to a post of the grape 
arbor. He laid the comb and brush in a cigar box 
nailed under the mirror, and passed along under the 
yellowing grape leaves to die fourth door. He 
stepped over the foot-high threshold and entered. 

In a large, simply furnished room the saddle tramp 
seated himself. Presently he heard the singing com- 
ing nearer. 

Immediately the singer stood framed in the door- 
way. She gasped a little "Oh!" Then she laughed 
She was the pretty half-breed whom Morgan was 
sure Tovit, the negro, had meant when he told El 
Caballero Loco of some girl who was named Ala 
Mariposa. 

Before either could speak Beaver P. Calhoun ap- 
peared in the other doorway. 

*'0h, all ready, eh, Mariposa? Mr. Tuttle, this is 
Ala de Mariposa Owlinguish-*— if you can ever learn 
to say all that. Ala de Mariposa means a butterfly's 
wing. I don't know why Old Man Owlinguish called 
the girl that, unless it was because she's so pretty^ 
Mariposa's been my Neosho's companion since she 
was five years old. Her father and mother died, and 
I adopted her. Well, lead the way, Mariposa — ^this 
man's got an appetite." 

Calhoun seated his guest at the table, then sat 
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down opposite him. Mariposa had left for the 
kitchen. 

"What d'ye think o' the hacienda, brother?" asked 
Calhoun, spearing at an olive. 

"Nice little oasis, I'd remark. How long have you 
lived here, Mr. Calhoun?" 

"Forty years," was the prompt reply, "She's a 
hard land," Calhoim went on. "But she's been fairly 
good to me. She's been good enough to me so's I 
could buy this fifteen thousand acres, at any rate. 
That was three years ago." 

"You've owned the ranch only that long?" 

"That's all, amigo." Little furrows came on the 
brow of Beaver P. Calhoun, and his blue eyes grew 
thoughtful. 

"You don't run many cattle, do you?" 

" 'Bout four hundred head's all. Ain't much grass 
over this way. I've done a little dry farmin'. Year 
before last she yielded pretty good crop o' barley and 
oat hay. But there ain't more'n a twentieth o' the 
ranch cleared for farmin'. When I get water on her, 
though, it'll be different." 

'Where'll you get your water?" 
'Agua Turbulente Crick. I got two hundred and 
thirty acres for a dam site up on Opaco Mountain. 
I'll build a dam and shut off iht crick. It'll cost me 
a hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, likely, 
and I ain't got tj|at amount right here in my pocket 
1 been kept back a heap." 

Again that slightly worried look crept into the 
speaker's face, only to disappear among the crow's- 
feet at the corners of his eyes. 

"Yes, sir — ^you're gonta see a city right here if 
you stay long enough, Friend Tuttle." 
'A city?" and Morgan laughed. 
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*'Sure — why not? Railroad's comin' any day. 
Right o' way all surveyed. What d'you think I 
bought this ranch for? Ain't this one o' the richest 
valleys south o' the Tehachapi? What more does it 
need than the water and people to settle on it? I 
paid thirty-five dollars an acre for it FU sell for 
from a hundred and fifty an acre to two hundred and 
fifty when I get the water." 

At this point somebody tapped on the outside door. 
Calhotm looked up and frowned. He spoke in Span* 
ish to the newcomer and rose from the table. 

"Back in a minute/' he promised Morgan. "Busi- 
ness always gets mighty rushin' when I feel like 
talkin*. Just make yourself to home." 

As if she now considered it her turn, Ala de Mari- 
posa Owlinguish at once came in and sat down, clasp- 
ing her hands demurely in her lap. 

"Didn't I see you at the fiesta about a week ago?" 
she wished to know. What little suggestion of her 
mother tongue remained in her speech the saddle 
tramp found rather pleasing. 

"I'm mighty certain I saw you, ma'am," he re- 
turned gallantly. 

"Do you know what we girls were calling you ?" 

He shrugged. "I'd hate to say it," and he laughed. 

"Oh, it wasn't so bad as that! We called you EI 
Giballero Segundo." 

"'Count o' my outfit, eh? But why cut out the 
loco? Why not Crazy Knight the Second?" 

"Oh, you're not loco, I guess. And I don't know 
that El Caballero is, either, for that matter. I liked 
your saddle and bridle and the bit I love to ride. 
So does Neosho." 

"Can you tell me anything about this queer 
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geezer?" he asked. ''He made me think awftd hard 
for a littie, and that always hurts me." 

"Very little/' Ala Mariposa replied frankly. 'I've 
seen him only three times. Isn't he odd I And wher- 
ever did he get such relics!" 

'He's pure Spanish," said Morgan. 
'I have no doubt of that," the girl agreed. "I've 
heard something of an old legend in connection with 
him and his father — something about old Spanish 
treasure. Neosho found it out from the padre down 
at the Palinqua Mission. The padre got it from 
some old records he fotmd in the wall of the mission 
when he was tearing a part of it down to repair it 
He said he thought there was nothing to it But 
Neosho believes in it, I'm sure. She's frightfully 
romantic." 

Morgan's eyelids twitched, but he managed to hold 
his tongue. "I think I've stumbled on a sort of an 
interesting locality," he drawled. "Fd like to meet 
Miss Calhoun." 

"You've bought a gem mine, Unde Beaver told 
me. Where?" asked the girl. 

"Do you know Fresco Canon?" 

She looked at him oddly, he imagined. "Fresco 
Cancm ? Yes. Is the little old cabin still standing in 
the live-oak grove?" 

"That's my cabin now. Can you tell me if any- 
body lives up on Opaco Mountain?" 

She waited a little before replying : "They say 
only a little old negro hermit lives up there. Tovit, 
they call him. He was at the fiesta, too. Perhaps 
you saw him. And the Peligroso outfit run cows up 
there in the summer." 

"Maybe this El Caballero Loco lives up there," he 
ventured. 
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''He may. Nobody seems to know where he lives. 
The mountain is wild and steep, and covered on the 
crest with heavy timber. Any one could hide there, 
if he wished to, for a lifetime. Uncle Beaver goes 
hunting up there occasionally. He has some land 
up there." 

*'l shouldn't wonder, then," he speculated, *'if the 
crest of Opaco wouldn't be a good place to hunt for 
El Giballero Loco." 

"I'm not hunting for him," and she laughed. "My, 
you're interested in that mountain!" 

"Can't you tell me anything about Tovit?" ho 
pleaded. 

"Why, he's just a little old, insignificant negro who 
came out to California with the Forty-niners as a 
slave. After the war he was freed, of course, and 
turned adrift. He lives up there all alone — ^unless- 



Well, an}rway, folks about here take things and leave 
them near where Agua Turbulente Creek goes into 
the ground. He comes and gets them and packs them 
up the mountain. It seems that no one has ever been 
where he lives up there — unless it might be Uncle 
Beaver. Uncle Beaver is a very peculiar man,, 
though. He'll talk a blue streak on what interests 
him; but just try to draw him out on something that 
interests you particularly! He takes Tovit lots of 
things from the store. Uncle Beaver is the best- 
hearted man in the world, I guess — ^though I haven't 
seen much of it." 

"Well, I've seen quite a stretch of her," said Mor* 
gan, "and I doubt if your guess is very wild.'* 

"Oh, he's just grand!" she cried. "He does so- 
much for everybody. And Neosho's just like him. 
She's as " 

"No, sir!" Calhoun's voice at the door broke in- 
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'Through catin'? Come on, then, and we'll be 
gettin' out your grub and things. Say, what d'you 
think about my colonization project, anyway, Tuttle? 
Be candid r 

Morgan rose from the table and joined him. ''I 
believe, Mr. Calhoun," he said, "that if the soil is 
good and is fairly level, and if you can irrigate it, 
that she'll be worth from a hundred and fifty an acre 
up if the railroad's comin'.'' 

Calhoun struck him a resounding blow on the 
shoulder. "Welcome to Calhoun!" he replied. "We 
need citizens like you I By golly, I'm glad to meet 
you, boyl" 



CHAPTER VII 

NEOSHO CALHOUN 

WHAT'S your first name, Tuttle?" Several 
hours ago Beaver P. Calhoun had dropped the 
apparently superfluous "Mr/' in addressing his guest 

Morgan told him. 

The short autumn day was almost gone, leaving 
behind a more threatening blue-black center in the 
squadron of clouds crowding together over Opaco 
Mountain. The two men sat under the yellowing 
grape leaves of the arbor, smoking cigars. 

"Well, then, Morgan," he began, accepting the 
name without comment, "about half this land will be 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars an acre. Another 
quarter of it, about, will sell for two hundred and 
fifty. The fourth quarter is perhaps worthless. 
Well say, then, that the average price per acre on 
three quarters o' Calhoun Ranch is two hundred 
dollars. D'ye realize the figger that'll come to? 
About two million, amigo. And out o' that Til pay 
only a measly hundred thousand and a quarter to 
develop the water, and maybe from fifty thousand to 
a hundred thousand more for other development I 
ought to clean up, at the very least figger, a million 
and three quarters. What d'you think of it?'* 

Morgan, to tell the truth, had not thought of the J 

matter in this enormous light at alL 

"Pretty big proposition, Morg?" 

"Sure is.'' 

"Bet I know what you're wonderinM" 

Morgan did not dare venture here* 
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**You're wonderin' how come an old rube like me 
to slide up to such a deal, eh? Morg, I've taken to 
you, as the fella says. I'm gonta tell you a few o* 
the initial particulars o' this deal. 

"My wife's sister's husband, Carl A. Griggs, lives 
in San Diego, and is worth about half a million, I 
reckon. Me and Neosho and Mariposa were livin' 
here in the old 'dobe. I owned about thirty acres 
here, right adjoining what we now call Calhoun 
Ranch. I was runnin' the store, as usual, and had a 
few bees. One winter Neosho and me decided we'd 
been hibernatin' about long enough, and we ups and 
goes down to San Diego to visit Carl A. Griggs. 

"And on that visit Carl A. talked me into tacklin' 
this proposition. We listened to a lot o' big real- 
estate men at Carl A.'s club ; and finally Carl A. asks 
me point-blank how much I can put into the thing. I 
told him maybe a hundred thousand or better. They 
all said it was more'n enough, and that I could sell 
off small tracts an' meet deferred payments. They 
all said for me to hop to it. 

"Well, Morg, I hopped — ^and I been hoppin' ever 
since. The secret o' the thing is this : The big com- 
pany that I bought from now wants the land back — 
and they want what I've put into her, too. That's 
because the railroad's comin'. They're tryin' to freeze 
me out. If I don't come through with my pa3rments 
and interest on the exact day they're due, they'll 
hand me the wallop." 

He paused, and in the light of his cigar Morgan 
saw one hand cupped back of his ear. 

"Is that a horse comin*?" 

Morgan, too, now heard the distant clackety-dack 
of a galloping horse. 

*'By golly I'* The front legs of Calhoun's chair 
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5truck the cement with a squeaky thud. "] 
Usten to that, muchacha!" 

Mariposa stepped from the dining room and stood 
very still. 

"Am I right?" Calhoun asked eagerly as the clat- 
tering hoofbeats grew louder round a turn in the 
road. 

"It's Governor/* Mariposa proclaimed. 

"There you are! I knew it! Now who's ridin' 
that horse from Palinqua this time o' night?" 

"It must be Neosho, Uncle Beaver." 

From the direction of the hoofbeats came a clear, 
shrill: "Who-hoo!" 

"There!" cried Mariposa. 

But Beaver P. Calhoun's high-heeled boots were 
"beating a smart tattoo down the veranda. 

"Come on!" cried Mariposa, grasping Morgan's 
sleeve. 

Thus ordered, though a bit loath to be present at 
the coming reception, Morgan rose and kept at the 
Indian's girl's side. 

Out under the pepper trees by the hitching rack 
two indistinct blurs came together. There was a 
mumble of ejaculations. When Mariposa and Mor- 
gan drew nearer the blur separated. A saddle horse 
was wandering away to find his supper. The re- 
maining portion of the blur kept stationary, and 
from it emanated: 

"Well! Well! Well!" 

"Saw it coming, dad. Got to Palinqua on the 
stage at two o'clock, saddled up, and kept right on. 
Just had to be home when the first rain came!" 

"Neosho loves the rainy season," Mariposa ex- 
plained to Morgan. "Hello, Neosho!" 

Mariposa, seeing that Calhotm had at last released 
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his daughter, ran to her. The next minute Morgan 
found himself in the midst of an introduction. 

"Oh, I don't want to meet him out here in the 
dark!'* cried the new voice. "It doesn't make any 
difference who he is — ^wait till we can see each other, 
can't you? Gill Juan, please, Mariposa, and have 
him tend to Governor. Dad, you let that horse alone 
and come on in the house." 

There came the whir of spur rowels as the daugh- 
ter of the rancho led the way. Mariposa, calling, 
went hunting Juan. Beaver P. Calhoun disregarded 
his daughter's orders by continuing with the horse. 
So it came to pass, through this tmintentional neglect, 
that the saddle tramp found himself walking at the 
heels of Neosho toward the house. This seemed 
ludicrous, so he lengthened his stride and reached her 
side. 

As' they went under the grape vines, the feeling 
he must say something culminated in 

"It must be over thirty miles to Palinqua, ma'am. 
Do you often take such rides so late in the day?" 

Much to his surprise she did not reply at once. 
When she did speak, it was as she reached the third 
door, leaving him standing near the chairs on the 
veranda. Then she said: 

"Come in here, please — ^hurry!" 

Inside, as he stepped over the foot-high threshold, 
a match flared. She was standing, holding it over 
her head, when he reached her. 

While the match blazed he saw, under a broad- 
brimmed Stetson with a rattlesnake band, a mass of 
loosened, dark-brown hair, two big and quizzical dark 
eyes gazing at him, and the healthy brown of a 
piquant, girlish face. The match went out. Some* 
thing square and bulky was thrust against him. 
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**Hidc this in your room/' she whispered, *'till I 
tell you to get it for me — ^please. Hurry, won't 
you!" 

Morgan took the object. It seemed to be a paste- 
board box, perhaps eight by eight indies, which 
proved weighty. He tiptoed with it to his room and 
placed it on the floor just back of a leg of the bed. 
*'Good night!" he muttered. "Some country, I'll 
remark 1" 

When he came out a light was streaming on the 
veranda from one of the farther doors. He hurried 
toward it just as Mariposa and Calhoun stepped un- 
der the arbor at the other end. They both entered 
the lighted room, and presently Morgan followed. 

"Why, hello here! Where you been hidin'? Not 
scared o' Neosho, are you? Come and meet her by 
lamplight." 

Morgan stepped toward Calhoun, who took Neo- 
sho's arm and turned her from a mirror where she 
had been rearranging the tumbled hair. 

"Mr. Morgan Tuttle, Neosho. I call him Morg. 
Morg, shake hands with Kit Carson, or Daniel 
Boone, or Davy Crockett. Which are you to-night, 
Neosho?" 

The girl laughed, and the red mounted to her 
chedcs as she gave Morgan her hand. 

"Morg's got a gem mine over in Fresco Canon," 
Calhoun went on. 

The color suddenly left Neosho's face. "Fresco 
Canon 1" she cried. 

"Sure — ^why not? Is that one o' your particular 
rendezvous?" He laughed. "Look out she don't 
come over and jump your claim, Morg." He tapped 
the six-shooter at Neosho's hip. "And here's me 
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tryin' to make a respectable town and agricultural 
community outa this valley!" 

In spite of her long ride Neosho refused to go to 
bed, as urged to, directly after eating. When Mari- 
posa and Calhoun started a game of coon-can Neosho 
invited Morgan out on the veranda to watch the 
progress of the rain clouds. 

"I wanted to explain," she said, when they were 
seated under the grape leaves. 

She did not, however, but dropped into silence. 

"A present for some one, ma'am?" he suggested. 

"No-o- — ^hardly that. A — sl legitimate secret, 
though* You mustn't tell. Til have found a safe 
place for it by to-morrow. Now, what about your 
mine ?" 

"Well, from the outside, it looks to be a mighty 
respectable mine," said Morgan. 

"You mined for gems before?" 

"Never." 

"Why, that's interesting. The less you know 
about it, the more fun you'll have, I should imagine* 
Are you a Calif omian, Mr. Tuttle?" 

"By choice. I'm from Wyoming' originally. Just 
at present I'm from about everywhere." 

"A vagabond, eh?" 

''Saddle tramp, I call it." 

"That's a good designation. Mariposa told me 
about your fine saddle and bridle. Then I can see 
you're all right other ways. Tell me all about where 
you've been, and what you've seen since you became 
a saddle tramp," she ordered. 

There followed the old, old story of the mossless 
rolling stone — ^the story of the spirit that seeks but 
never finds, that sows but never reaps. Not once 
did she interrupt. She sighed pensively, however, as 
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does a child who pleads for a second recital of a tale, 
when he finished. 

She rose then and bade him good night Calhoun 
came and asked if he might show him to his room. 
Morgan told him not to trouble, and satid he'd smoke 
a cigarette, and could easily find the way himself. 
He sat for half an hour, staring through his glowing 
cigarette ends back over the winding trail. Not until 
he had looked into the glowing eyes of Neosho Cal- 
houn did it seem that he had been lonely on that 
trail. 

He sat up with a start He had just remembered 
that, by every token, this was the girl who had fore- 
stalled him in finding the key to the mine ^'whence 
came The Gem of Promise." 

"Good night!" he muttered. "I always said I 
never had no luck I'' 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE padre's treasure 

AT the peep of the sun Juan Sibimooat, the In- 
dian who was Calhoun's man of all work, rum- 
bled away with the four-up team and Morgan Tuttle's 
supplies, with Mono, the pack burro, tied behind. 

Neosho came to the saddle tramp on the veranda. 

"Good morning," she greeted. "Still no rain. But 
it's coming. Now, Mr. Tuttle, if you'll please get 
me that package I'll be obliged." 

He returned to his room and brought it. He had 
loyally refrained from even glancing at it while 
dressing. Now he saw that the box was wrapped 
and tied. She took it, thanked him, and disappeared 
with it into the house. 

When she returned she informed him, greatly to 
his surprise, that she and Mariposa had decided to 
ride part of the way with him, if he did not mind. 
He did not mind, and was quick to wipe away any 
doubts she may have had on the subject. 

It was two hours later then, that he led three 
saddlers to the hitching rack under the pepper trees, 
Lucifer, Governor — Neosho's little roan cow pony — 
and Chiquita, Mariposa's white mare. 

Calhotm, standing bareheaded in front of the store, 
chuckled as Neosho buckled on the inseparable Colt 
.38. She turned up her nose at him and swung her- 
self into the saddle. 

"Now cut it out, Morg!" quickly cried Calhoun, as 
Morgan approached him after both girls were mount- 
ed. "You've been thinkin' up a good one all 
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mornin', I know. We're neighbors, so 'nuff said! 
And say, Morg" — ^he lowered his voice — "you hinted 
that you was a bit short. What you got on the 
wagon ain't gonta last many months, so when you 
come out next spring, you'll likely be lookin' for a 
chance to make next winter's grubstake." 

''I guess you've sized up the situation pretty well," 
confessed the saddle tramp. 

"Well, then, come to me. D'you hear? Ten to 
one I can use you right here on the ranch. And if 
you find the rancho gone and a city flourishin' in the 
valley, by golly, I'll make you superintendent o' pub- 
lic works or somethin'! Now adios! Be good!" 

The three cantered away from the store, Neosho 
waving back at her father. The road was presently 
too narrow for three abreast, so Mariposa took the 
lead. Morgan swung Lucifer in beside the road. 

"Miss Owlinguish," he began, "said you would 
maybe tell me something about the mystery of the 
Spanish treasure." 

Neosho looked at him steadily. "Miss Owlinguish 
has been talking too much," she said without levity. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, ma'am." 

"Mercy, don't take it so hard!" she cried, laughing. 
"But, now listen: If you believed in the existence 
of such a treasure, would you be spreading your in- 
formation promiscuously?" 
'Maybe not." 

'Dad laughs at me," she said. "But I do take it 
a little seriously. I know what I saw in black and 
white, and it's worth looking into, to say the least. 
I'll tell you about it. What I'm going to tell is no 
more than you could find out yourself, if you hap- 
pened to get dad to talking. 

"One wall of the old mission down at Palinqua was 
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crumbling, and Padre Terry decided to repair it He 
had the Indians make him some new *dobe bricks; 
and he himself went to tearing down the wall. In 
between two layers of bricks he came upon two old 
oaken slabs, fastened together with wooden pins. 
Between the slabs he found some papers dated 1833. 

"In that year old Padre Gabriel was in charge of 
the Palinqua Assistencia. Because of the assistencia's 
being somewhat unimportant, as compared with the 
regular missions, it was not secularized so early as 
the rest. The secularization, you know, was when 
the government at Mexico City took the control of 
the missions out of the padres' hands. The general 
secularization of the missions began about twenty 
years earlier; but it didn't reach the Palinqua Assis- 
tencia until about 1834. 

"Now, the papers Padre Terry found, remember, 
were dated a year before the secularization of Pa- 
linqua. They were written in Spanish, of course, 
and were addressed to The padre who will in future 
years have control of the mission.' 

"They went on to say that Padre Gabriel saw that 
the secularization was coming upon Palinqua soon, 
when he would have to relinquish control. He had 
seen the evil effects of the secularization on other 
missions — had seen how the missions had been robbed 
legally of all that the padres had built up and accu- 
mulated, and how the Indians, for whom the padres' 
teachings had done so much, had been demoralized. 
But he was of the firm conviction that the day would 
come when the missions would once more be returned 
to the rule of the padres. He was an old man, he 
said, and doubted if he should live to see this great 
day. 

"Well, it was his fervent hope that the papers he 
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had hidden there in the wall would be found only by 
the imaginary, nonsecularized padre who would suc- 
ceed him when the great reversal had been t»:ought 
about. 

"However, the great reversal never came. Padre 
Terry is officiating over a seculiarized mission, and 
he did not learn of the papers through any super- 
natural agency. He found 'em with a pick. But it's 
rather a remarkable fact, I think, that in over eighty 
years nobody sttmibled upon them. And in that time 
the mission became a ruin, was all but razed to the 
ground, and was restored only a few years ago by 
the Early Days Qub. And that it was actually a 
padre who fotmd the papers, seems to me to make the 
thing just a little spool^. 

"The papers told how Padre Gabriel and a young 
Spanish knight, who had come out from Spain for 
adventures, removed all the costly furnishings from 
the mission and hid them in the mountains, so they 
would not be wasted or desecrated by the secular ele- 
ment which was soon to gain control. The furnish- 
ings of most of the missions that remain to-day are 
rather crude in workmanship and of little intrinsic 
value. But these, according to the old padre, were 
different. He said they were of hand-hammered 
gold, set with samples of a gem he had found in the 
hills. He didn't know the true nature of this gem, 
but imagined it was valuable because of its brilliancy 
and hardness. He called it The Gem of Promise.'* 

The saddle tramp licked dry lips. 

"He himself had cut and polished the stones — 
roughly, I suppose, for he couldn't have had very 
good tools. The fact that he mentions finding and 
utilizing the gems convinces me that there is truth in 
his statements. Gems weren't discovered here until 
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very reccntiy. I can remember when they were first 
found about here. And where did he get gold? 
Isn't it possible that he discovered it years before the 
days of the gold rush, and kept it to himself? 

*'Well, the secularization of Palinqua came a year 
later, in 1834. Padre Gabriel disappeared. I have 
read history after history of the mission days and 
cannot find a trace of him after the secularization.'* 

The saddle tramp thought that he knew of the 
padre's last resting place. 

"Two years ago there suddenly rode into the Fiesta 
Santa Maria de Refugio, at the Palomar Reservation, 
the most curious character you can imagine. 
He " 

"I saw him not over a week ago, ma'am,'' inter- 
jected Morgan. 

"Yes, so Mariposa told me. But please don't rob 
my story of its thrills! 

"That's the first time anybody about here ever saw 
him," she went on. "Since then he has appeared as 
mysteriously from nowhere half a dozen times. Now, 
tiie papers were found by Padre Terry just before his 
first appearance. Even if their contents were gener- 
ally known — ^which they aren't, because I told Padre 
Terry to keep sjill about them — I doubt if people 
would connect El Caballero Loco with the legend. 
But the papers speak of a young Spanish knight as 
having assisted Padre Gabriel to hide the chapel fur- 
nishings. Of course, this can't be he. Permitting the 
knight, of whom Padre Gabriel writes, to have been 
as young as twenty, it would make him now over a 
hundred years old. This fellow, as you know, is little 
more than a boy. 

"But I believe he is connected with the mystery. 
As I figure it out, the substance of it all is this : El 
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Giballero Loco is the son or grandson of this knight 
who helped Padre Gabriel to get away with the valu- 
ables. You see, I think he doesn't know that the 
secret has been discovered in the old walls down at 
the mission, even though his first appearance came at 
a significant time. He has kept hidden somewhere 
all his life, but for some reason has at last ventured 
out. So long as he mingles only with the Indians on 
such trips, he is safe. They will apparently pay no 
attention to him. And Well, I guess that's all.*' 

"But the treasure?" Morgan prompted. "Does it 
consist of the mission's fixin's altogether?" 

"Only partly, perhaps." 

"Oh, I see. The gold and gem mines, too." 

"Yes, the mines, too." 

"But since the comin' o' this El Giballero Loco, it 
seems like the rightful owner, or watchman o' the 
things, has been found." 

"You're mean!" she said with a laugh. "That's 
what's bothering me. Here I was hot on a treasure 
hunt — for Padre Terry gave me a free hand and 
promised to say nothing — ^and this fellow comes rid- 
ing in to spoil it all ! Now I wanted to ask your ad- 
vice. Dad only laughs at me. What would you 
do? Would you keep on hunting, in spite of the ap- 
pearance of El Caballero?" 

I believe I'd keep on," he replied thoughtfully. 
That is, as long's the hunt didn't call for an outlay 
o' capital. You ain't just scourin' the country blind, 
I take it?" 

"No, I'm not. I haven't told you all that we 
found between the slabs in the mission wall." 

"I think I'll give you a little information that I 
stumbled on," said Morgan. "Tovit and El Caballero 
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Loco are acquainted. I heard Tovit call him Marse 
Luis at the fiesta." 

"Is that so?'' she cried. "Why, EI Caballero 
Loco has never been known to speak a word. And 
to old Tovit! Did they think they were alone?*' 

He explained the circumstances, concluding: 
"They evidently sought out that spot, supposin' it to 
be deserted, to have a secret habla/' 

"And you say Tovit called him Marse Luis," she 
remarked, as though thinking aloud. "I wonder what 
his other name may be." 

"Don't the papers give the name of the old Span- 
ish knight?" he queried. 

She told him they did not. "What did you say 
those two were talking about?" she asked. 

Morgan hesitated. What El Caballero Loco had 
said to Tovit was : "I have found her." And Tovit 
had replied: "Yes, sah. I seen her. Dat's Ala 
Mariposa, Marse Luis." Morgan remembered the 
battle of glances between El Caballero and Ala Mari- 
posa. He had no notion of the underlying meaning, 
but he felt that such a thing must exist. He felt 
that he had no right to repeat the conversation, so 
he replied: 

"They were talkin' about somebody who was at the 
fiesta." 

Neosho did not press further questions along this 
line. She rode along at a walk in deep thought. 
Morgan slyly studied her profile. 

"Why'd you tell me about this, ma'am?" he asked 
abruptly. 

Neosho shot a surreptitious glance at him. "Per- 
haps I thought I could trust you," she said evasively. 
"No one knows but Padre Terry and Mariposa and 
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dad and me — and now you. You see I'm reposing a 
great deal of confidence in you." 

"A plumb stranger, too! I wonder why." 

She made no answer, but presently said: **Tm 
going to tell you frankly that I want that treasure, 
too. In a short while dad is going to need it mighty 
bad. I started the hunt in fun; but I'm in earnest 
now, Mr. Tuttle. Dad can laugh at me if he wants 
to. But if I save the rancho with this treasure, I'll 
bet he'll change his tune!" 

It was shortly after this that they said good-by 
and parted, to gallop in different directions for what 
the girls thought, on account of the isolating rains, 
would t>e a six months' separation. 

But Morgan Tuttle had other plans. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LION 

PIE rain came within the three days' limit pre- 
dicted by Beaver P. Calhoun, and it came hard. 
The level land below the cabin in Fresco Canon, al- 
ready covered by a system of tepid sulphuric springs, 
became in twelve hours the impassable slough Mrs. 
Billings had prophesied. With the bog before him, 
and Mount Opaco's stern denials back of him, Mor- 
gan seemed effectually imprisoned. 

To give himself occupation while he thought the 
situation over, the saddle tramp at once went to work 
in one of the thirty-foot tunnels that had been run 
by the Billingses, the mouths of which were perhaps 
a htmdred feet above the cabin in the side of the 
canon. Morgan had mined for gold, and had learned 
something of gem mining at Palinqua. The ledge, 
he fotmd, was forty feet thick, and the pegmatic, or 
pay streak, was well above country rock. Here it was 
before him, about tferee feet thick, running like a bar 
sinister across the face of the tunnel. It was a coarse- 
grained white granite, composed of orthoclase, quartz, 
and mica. This streak was shot all through with little 
sparkling black prisms — black tourmaline, which was 
worthless. Under the pay streak he must work. He 
could drill and shoot as well as anybody, and he 
could follow the pay streak. He had learned that 
when lithia appeared he must begin to shoot light; 
for the appearance of lithia proclaimed his approach 
to a gem pocket. 

In two minutes he had sized up the face of the 
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tunnel and knew where he wanted his block holes. 
At the end of the third minute his hammer rang on 
a drill-head. Then from one comer of his lips came 
a little whistled tune, and his thoughts began seeking 
an appropriate name for his mine. 'The Neosho" 
sounded good to him. 

Just what should he do? He knew now that to 
return to Palinqua and hunt for the papers was use- 
less, as the padre had found them and had turned 
them over to Neosho Calhoun, as she had told him. 
Was it probable that the half-breed, Torcido, had 
ridden to her? Did she know that Morgan was after 
the treasure, too? Else why had the girl confided in 
him? From what she had said, the finding of the 
papers was known to only a few. Yet to him, a 
complete stranger, she had told the secret. Was it 
merely because he had located in Fresco Canon, 
"whence came The Gem of Promise?" 

He decided that this could be her only reason. 
Next summer, perhaps, she would go to the canon 
and renew her search. Then, if he were there, the 
truth would have to come out. Could it be possible 
that the mines he had bought were the original ones 
discovered by the padre? Why not work them to the 
limit of his capacity and funds? What a strange 
twist it would be if he inadvertently had stumbled 
upon the secret in this way ! 

Why had he not told Neosho of the skeleton and 
the split doubloon? He at least could have been as 
frank with her as she had with him. But she had 
not told him all, he remembered. He knew no more 
of how to go about locating the mines than before he 
had talked with her. If she were right in keeping 
what she knew to herself, he would do the same. He 
would continue to work the mines, and in the mean- 
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time look around and see if he could find what she 
had done. 

He climbed up the rugged mountainside one day 
to try to get some fresh meat. About noon he 
wounded a buck and started off on the crimson trail 
that led ever upward, hoping every minute to find the 
six-pointer dead on the mountainside. 

Up and ever up he struggled. Night was close at 
hand when he entered a land of snow, and now the 
trail was plainer. Weary and cold, he trudged dog- 
gedly on. 

At last not a sunbeam penetrated a little canon into 
which the tracks led him. Just before him he saw a 
long crimson gouge in the snow, terminating at the 
edge of a ledge of rock. He crept to the edge and 
peered down into the canon. 

In the snow-water of a new-bom stream at the 
bottom he dimly saw his buck. Then his startled 
glance discovered something long and yellow beside 
his prey, something that moved quickly as Morgan's 
arrival sent a stone clattering below. 

Next instant his rifle sent a stream of orange 
spurting down at that long, tawny object, which at 
once gave a roar of surprise and pain and bounded, 
soft-pawed, to an overhanging rock on the other 
side of the canon. 

Again Morgan fired. Again came that roar, half 
wail, half scream. The beast, an enormous mountain 
lion, sprang into the water and bounded downstream, 
a blur, a gliding, tawny phantom that seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground. Again the rifie set the edioes 
to crashing from wall to wall and nmibling off into 
the remotest niches of the vast solitude. The lion, 
though wounded twice, Morgan thought, disappeared 
in the gloom of the forest 
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Events had been transpiring in swift stKcession; 

t on top of it all came something more. Morgan 
ukd barely reached his rescued buck when, from some 
unnamed fastness of the snowladen woods, came an 
uncanny scream that brought him to his feet with 
something near to a shiver of terror. It came once 
more; and before it had died another sound, a dull, 
mellow booming, chimed in with it. Then came a 
third — deeper still, and rising in crescendo — followed 
by the first shrill scream again. With this cold, 
darkening, silent forest all about him, everything 
seemed so weird and startling that it was fully half 
a minute before Morgan's excited senses could settle 
on the answer. Then from his lips burst the words 
of enlightenment: 

"Hounds I And after the lion!" 

In less than a minute the hounds were racing down 
the little canon toward Morgan on a red-hot trail. 
Pell-mell they ran to the deer, three of them — sl 
black-and-tan, a blue-brindle, and one with a solid 
color as tawny as the lion's. At the body of the 
deer they stopped and sniffed suspiciously, but at once 
ignored it to begin a furious beating back and forth, 
their long tails whipping incessantly. Then they were 
off down the canon, giving tongue as if their lungs 
would burst. 

Morgan left the deer and started running after the 
<iogs. Fortune was smiling on him now, for the 
hounds began the frantic **tree bark" before he had 
<:overed a hundred yards. 

He came upon them a little later, dancing wildly 
about a white oak and jumping up the trunk. The 
wounded lion had been forced to climb before he 
could even leave the canon. 

There yras left just enough light to see him 
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crouched on a limb, snarling down at the hounds. 
Morgan circled so that the beast was between him 
and the darker sky to the east, took aim back of the 
left shoulder, and fired. The tawny form shot 
straight into the air, fell back across the limb, snapped 
it oif at the trunk, and crashed down with it. 

It was entirely dark when Morgan finished hang- 
ing his deer and covering the lion with brush, as he 
wanted its skin as a present for Neosho. A plan 
was running through his mind as he worked. It was 
almost certain that the hounds belonged on the motm- 
tain. He did not relish the thought of a sleepless 
night in the cold canon. Why not use a bit of the 
rope he had brought along, to put one of the dogs on 
a leash and try to follow him home? 

He roped the black-and-tan. At first the dogs 
were loath to leave what they doubtless considered 
their rightful prey. He let them sniff about the brush 
pile, then sternly ordered them to go home, whim- 
sically repeating his orders in Spanish. They low- 
ered their tails and started finally; he was kept busy 
following them and holding the black-and-tan down 
to his pace. 

For an hour they kept him plodding through the 
snow. They had taken the back trail up the canon, 
and at last left it on the side opposite the one by 
which he had slid down to the dead six-pointer. 
From the canon they went northwest, he thought, 
over a rounded knoll, and started down a long, dip- 
ping slope which oflrered easy traveling. He en- 
countered little more rough country. At the end of 
this period they topped an easy slope; and away be- 
low him, in what seemed to be a broad, cuplike swale 
in the top of the mountain, Morgan saw a twinkling 
light. 



CHAPTER X 

THE CABIN OK OPACO 

HTHE hound began a more vigorous tugging at the 
1 rope, so, now that the light had appeared ahead 
through the forest, Morgan released him. The three 
dogs bounded away over the snow toward the twin- 
kling point of light below and disappeared among the 
tall pines and firs. Morgan quickened his pace and 
plodded on after them, preparing himself for any 
sort of welcome. 

Soon he was in a clearing. He crossed a little 
stream on a foot log. He kept on toward the light 
and presently was aware that it was shining from 
the window of a small log cabin. He reached the 
cabin and searched its sides for the door. Streaks 
of light indicated it at last, and Morgan lifted his 
fist and knocked. 

Instantly from within came the baying of the 
hounds. There was added to this the quick scrape 
of a chair on the floor. Presently he was aware that 
some human occupant of the cabin was trying to still 
the hounds; and when this had been partially accom- 
plished, a voice demanded in Spanish: 

"What do you want?'' 

The saddle tramp had recognized the throaty, gut- 
tural tones of Tovit; and, chuckling at his own hu- 
mor, he retorted in English: 

"What have you got?'* 

"What Ah got?" came the response. "You-all see 
mighty pronto what Ah got, you don' go 'way f'm 
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heah! Ah got a ole thirty-thirty p'inted at de mid- 
dle o' de do'— dat's what Ah gotl" 

The negro's sentence was not completed before 
Morgan had decided that his position before ''de 
middle o' de do' " was not desirable. He quickly put 
the thick log walls between him and Tovit 

"Don't cock that gun, ol'-timer!" he called. "I'm 
a friend. You met me down at the fiesta a little 
while back. I've been trackin' a wounded buck, and 
night has caught me in the woods. I haven't even a 
blanket to sleep in." 

"What fella you?" suspiciously queried Tovit 

''You know me. I'm minin' for gems down in 
what they call Fresco Canon. You saw me at the 
fiesta, and ^" 

"Ah don' know nobody in Fresco Canon, cap'n. 
You-all bettah vamose, Ah reckon. Dese heah houn'« 
dawgs jest natchelly itchin' to git at you-all. An' dis 
heah ole gun laddy to go off any time. Good nigh^ 
white folks!" 

Morgan laughed. "Oh, I'm not going yet, Tovit 
I don't believe you're as crusty as you fliiric you are. 
I'll pay you for what trouble I make. Open up, now, 
like the old Forty-niner they tell me you are." 

"Who tell you-all Ah'm a Fohty-ninah ?" 

"Why, let me see — ^I reckon it was Beaver P. Cal- 
houn." 

"Beaver P. Calhoun I You-^ know Cap'n Beavah, 
white folks?" 

"Sure. We're friends." 

"Jess a minnit, cap'n. G'wan, you. Rack! Ah'll 
lam de stufiin' outen you I Ah'm openin' de do', 
capn. 

There came the rattle of a chain to prove it The 
light streamed out, and the withered old negro stood 
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bobbing his badger-gray head in the doorway, jerk- 
ing his crooked legs this way and that to keep the 
hounds from dodging out between or past them. 

"Cap'n, Ah suah beg you-alFs pahdon. Any frien* 
o' Cap'n Beavah P. Gtlhoun do'n' have to stan' in de 
snow befo' Tovit's do'. Do me de honah to come in, 
cay'n. De cabin's youahs/* 

Tovit stepped back, driving the hounds away with 
his rifle. Morgan entered. 

Cap*n, Ah suah apologizes/' Tovit went on. 
But Ah'm jess a po' ole niggah, 'way up heah on de 
mountain, an' nobody evah comes heah. Ah ain' 
seen a strangah heah in years, cap'n. Jess de cow- 
men now an' den — da's aU." 

There was an immense stone fireplace, and oak logs 
were crackling in its black mouth. Tovit pushed a 
home-made chair with a deerskin seat before it and 
urged Morgan to sit down. Morgan was chilled to 
the bone by this time, and it seemed to him that noth- 
ing on earth had ever looked so inviting as those 
leaping flames. The hounds sniffed at him, seemed 
to recognize him, and wagged their tails. 

As he hovered over the blaze Morgan told of his 
previous meeting with the dogs in the canon. He was 
too cold to give much attention to anything but the 
fire. But he was aware that behind his back Tovit 
was busily engaged in some hurried occupation while 
giving his throaty chuckle at Morgan's story. 

"Yes, sah," he put in finally, '*dem houn'-dawgs 
jess natchelly too fas' foh ole Tovit. Ah cain't go 
huntin' with 'em lack Ah used to. Dey jess natchelly 
go huntin' dat ole tu-kwot by dere own selves. De 
Indians dey call ole lion tu-kwot, cap'n. Now dey 
goes out to-night all alone, an' Ah blows an' blows 
mah hohn, an' dey do'n' pay no 'tention a-tall. Now, 
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jess 'scuse me a minnit, cap'n, an' Ah'U get moah 
wood." 

As Tovit started for the door Morgan imagined 
he heard him snapping his fingers, but gave the mat- 
ter no thought. He noticed, however, that two of 
the hounds followed him out. 

Tovit was away some time. Suddenly from with- 
out came the tooting of a cow's horn. There were 
three long blasts, and two that were short and quick. 
Several times this was repeated, each time the same. 
Not until then did Morgan notice that there seemed 
to be plenty of wood beside the fireplace. 

Presently Tovit entered, the two dogs crowding in 
ahead of him. He carried a large piece of wood, 
which he tossed on the pile. 

"Well, sah," and he chuckled deep down in his 
throat, "dem hotm's was jess natchelly goin' again 
aftah dat ole lion, cap'n. Ah jess seen 'em in time 
to call 'em back, er dey'd been galavantin' ovah de 
mountain till mornin'." 

Morgan said nothing. The subterfuge might have 
passed him tmnoticed had he not overheard the few 
words between Tovit and El Caballero Loco at the 
fiesta. He knew now that the tooting on the horn 
had been a signal to warn some other occupant of the 
mountain valley that a stranger was in their midst. 

When Tovit had fed his guest he drew a chair to 
the fire and lighted a clay pipe. 

"Where did you get your dogs, Tovit?" asked the 
saddle tramp, hoping that the question might lead to 
a partial disclosure of the old man's past. 

"Dcm houn'-dawgs' great-great-great gran'daddy 
and great-great-great gran'mammy, Ah reckon, come 
out with mah ole marse an' me in f ohty-nine from 
Looziana." 
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Tovit cfaudkled. The deep wrinkles in his black 
faoe twisted comically. It was an unreadable face. 
The black eyes seemed never to rest more than mo- 
mentarily on anything. The blue flannel shirt was 
unbuttoned at the throat — ^Morgan saw a silver chain 
about the wrinkled black neck. There was a pendant, 
he was sure from the hang of the diain; but, what- 
ever it might be, it lay against the negro's chest and 
was hidden by the buttoned portion of his shirt 
. "How long have you lived up here?" was Morgan's 
next touch of inquisitiveness. 

"How long Ah lib up heah? Le's see. 'Bout 
fohty-foah years, cap'n." 

"Why, thaf s the best part of a lifetime ! How old 
are you?" 

"Ah cain't tell you dat, cap'n. 'Bout a hundred an' 
fifty. Ah reckon. Ah'm de firs' white man on de 
mountain, cap'n." Tovit chuckled and showed his 
toothless gums. "Ah was a young man when ole 
marse brought me out to Calif omy to cook foh him 
while he hunted gold. Den come de woah, an' dey 
say old marse jess natchelly gotta turn Tovit loose. 
Ah drifts down heah an' settles on de mountain. 
Ah'm jess a kind of a stray niggah, cap*n." 

"I see. Noluckminin'?" 

"Oh, Ah pick up a li'le dus' now an' den. An* 
a nugget or two. Ah reckon. Dat's long time ago. 
But Ah'm jess a stray niggah — firs' white man on 
de mountain, cap'n." 

"How long have you known Mr. Calhoun, Tovit?" 

The old fellow showed more interest at once. 
" 'Bout f ohty yeahs, Ah reckon. Cap'n Beavah was 
a young man when Ah firs' seen him in de valley. 
Quality folks, dat Cap'n Beavah ! Yes, sah !" 

When he was thoroughly warmed Morgan refused 
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to take the bed the old negro offered; instead he 
wrapped himself in skins and lay down on the floor 
before the fireplace. Almost instantly he began to 
doze. 

He was barely aware that Tovit was moving softly 
about. Presently he roused himself a little as Tovit 
bent over the woodpile to replenish the fire. But 
before he dropped asleep he saw the pendant on the 
negro's chain. It had dropped out as he bent over 
the pile of wood and was hanging against the outside 
of his blue shirt as he left the fire. It was a silver 
cross. Morgan's drowsy senses began trying to link 
the aged negro with the dim past of the old padres; 
but in the midst of it he fell sound asleep. 

The light was out when he awoke suddenly, how 
many hours later he could not tell. The fire had gone 
down and threw only fitful flickers across the floor. 
He felt chilly and was about to rise and throw on 
more wood when a slight noise at his back caused 
him to lie still. 

Then came a faint gleam of light from behind him, 
flickering across the blackened stones of the fire- 
place. Morgan felt no fear; he would lie still and 
see what his ebony sf^inx was up to. 

Presently he heard a cautious whisper. No words 
were distinguishable, but his fancy told him they 
were in Spanish. There was a whispered reply — 
louder, less cautious. Morgan recognized Tovit's 
voice and caught the Spanish word nombre, signify- 
ing "name.'* Nombre, Morgan knew, is pure Gis- 
tilian and is seldom, if ever, used in this connection 
by the Spanish-speaking people of America. The 
commoner word is llama. Here was a clew which 
pointed toward the theories Morgan harbored re- 
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garding the inhabitants of the mountaintop, and he 
held his breath to listen for more. 

Again the light began flickering on the stones. He 
was sure it was from a lantern, shaded by a hand 
or a handkerchief or the skirt of a coat. 

The first whisper came once more. This time 
Morgan caught every word. He translated it: 

"I cannot see that he will do us any harm. He 
has wandered here, perhaps, as he stated. The truth 
of this can be learned in the morning. If you find 
it true, there can be little doubt that he is not con- 
nected with the Ravenscroft Company. Let him 
sleep till morning. I shall go back ; and I shall study 
his face to-morrow morning. Go back to bed." 

Morgan translated Tovit's reply: 

"All right, Marse Luis. I just wanted to make 
sure. I shall give you a chance to study his face at 
nine o'clock." 

The light began moving again, left the stones, 
wavered across the log wall, and disappeared. The 
door closed softly. 

Drowsiness came back to the saddle tramp almost 
at once, and he fell asleep, drilling his brain to re- 
member "The Ravenscroft Company." 

The next thing he did remember was: 

"Good mawnin', cap'n! You-all betteh be stirrin' 
you' stumps ef you want any breakfas'." 

Morgan rubbed his eyes sleepily and looked about 

It was broad day. The fire was reduced to red 
coals, and Tovit was leaning over it frying mush in 
an iron spider. The smell of it and of coffee filled 
the room. 

Stiff and sore, Morgan threw off the skins and 
sat cross-legged on the floor. 
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"You-all suah did sleep, cap'n — Ah didn' get you' 
name las' night, sah." 

"Morgan Tuttle," said the saddle tramp. "And," 
he added, "I have never heard your family name, 
Tovit/' 

"Fambly name!" The old man laughed as he 
shielded his face from the heat of the coals with one 
wrinkled black hand. "A stray niggah lak me jess 
natchelly ain't got no fambly name, cap'n. When 
Ah's a boy in Looziana dey calls me Wheelin's Nick. 
Now dey calls me Tovit — li'le black rabbit. Ah dodge 
in de bresh lak he do. Ah jess natchelly ain't got no 
fambly name, cap'n." 

Morgan washed outdoors in melted snow-water. 
When he had dried his face he stood in the biting 
air and eagerly drank in the scene. 

The little mountain stream ran straight down 
one of the prettiest valleys he had ever seen — a 
sort of cup, as he had noticed even in the dark. 
All about it stood the tall, snow-laden firs and 
pines, with a scattering of large white oaks here 
and there. 

"What stream is that?" he asked Tovit as he 
reentered the cabin. 

"Dat Agua Turbulente Crick, cap'n. Begins 'bout 
two miles f'm heah an' gets bigger an' bigger an' 
rambunctiouser an' rambunctiouser as she go down 
de moimtain." 

After breakfast Morgan began preparations for 
going back to his game. When he stated his in- 
tention Tovit immediately asked the time. 

"Eight thirty," Morgan told him. 

"Oh, 'searly," the old fellow deprecatingly re- 
marked. "Now you-all set down by de fiah, cap'n, 
an* pretty soon Tovit go 'long an' help you. Ah 
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gotta li'le work to do firs' ; den Ah go suah. Mighty 
big job skinnin' a buck an' a ole tu-kwot, cap'n. 
You-all cain't tote bofe de buck an' de tu-kwot 
skin." 

Morgan realized this. He would be obliged to take 
only part of the venison if he took the lion skin. 

Tovit amused him. He knew the old negro was 
keeping him till nine o'clock, the hour set for £1 
Caballero Loco to study his face. Morgan was 
willing enough to stay to satisfy his curiosity as to 
how this was to be done. 

He sat by the fire and watched Tovit make 
pretense of overhauling his cabin. Twice the negro 
asked him the time. Finally, when told that it 
was ten minutes to nine, Tovit began preparing 
for his tramp through the snow. He wrapped 
burlap about his feet and put on a cloth cap, visor 
to the rear, with his old frayed straw sombrero 
over it. Enormous red mittens and a squirrel-skin 
muffler and an old overcoat came next. Then he 
took down his old rifle — old but not t>bsolete, Morgan 
noticed — swung the dog horn about his neck, and 
led the way outdoors. 

He stopped on the doorstep, Morgan at his heels. 
The hounds bounded out between his crooked legs. 

"Now, cap'n," he began, "you-all jess stan' right 
heah a minnit — ^right in de do' — ^an' Ah show you 
a phrenonemon." He stepped on out, leaving Mor- 
gan in the door-frame. "Now look dat way an' 
listen." He pointed due north. 

Much amused, in spite of the fact that he knew 
he was to be "studied" as he stood there, Morgan 
obeyed. Tovit watched him a few seconds then 
lifted the dog horn to his lips. He blew one long, 
resounding blast. 
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The "phrenonemon" was not so trifling, after all. 
It was the echo of the blast. It came and went, 
came and went, seeming at times to grow in vol- 
ume, till gradually it wandered off to nowhere, 
in low, whispered repetitions. It had kept Morgan 
standing in the listening attitude for fully half a 
minute. 

"How dat, cap'n?" Tovit queried with a chuckle. 

"Wonderful,'* Morgan laughingly applauded. 

"Well, now Ah redcon we go skin dat old tu- 
kwoU" 

Morgan followed, deeply amused, also deeply puz- 
zled as to how his face had been under scrutiny 
while he listened to the echo. It was not till after 
half an hour's tramping through the snow that he 
came to the conclusion that somebody — doubtless 
El Caballero Loco— had watched him through a 
strong telescope from some far-distant point. 

Tovit's legs proved sturdy for all their years. 
Also Tovit proved himself an adept at skinning big 
game, and the task was completed in less than half 
the time Morgan had counted on. He divided the 
buck with the old negro and gave him the skin. 
Shortly before noon, with all the venison he could 
carry wrapped in the lion skin and strapped on his 
shoulders, he shook hands with Tovit and started 
down the mountain. 

The chan<pe trip had not been without results. 
He had reached the conclusion that El Caballero 
Loco lived on the top of Opaco Mountain, and that 
his place of habitation was due north of Tovit's. 
This led to the belief that somewhere there was a 
trail leading down the mountain, because the cabal- 
lero always appeared motmted at the fiestas. An- 
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other thing that he had learned was that 'The 
Ravenscroft Company" had something to do with 
the mystery which shrouded these peculiar hermits. 
He had never heard of such a firm, but he resolved 
to find out all about it when he had the chance. 



CHAPTER XI 

PARTNERS 

THE saddle tramp's dynamite ran out early in 
January. Also his stock of provisions was 
growing low. When the last block hole had been 
fired he went down to the sienega and whistled 
long and loud for Lucifer, whom he had not seen 
for weeks. Presently the snip-nosed bay came run- 
ning swiftly along the edge of the slough, tagged 
by the burro. 

The horse was shaggy as a Shetland with his 
winter coat. Morgan fondled his velvet muzzle 
and spoke intimate nothings into his furry ear, 
then drew on the saddle and rode out to see what 
his chances might be to cross the bog. 

In two hours he had convinced himself that, 
while he could not get back in with a load of 
provisions, he could get out by leading his animals 
over the worst places. There was quicksand, but 
he thought he could avoid it. 

Next morning he packed what few provisions 
were left and cached them, together with his tools. 
After this he put up in the cabin a notice that 
was typically Western: "Welcome, Brother. Use 
Everything, But Leave It As You Find It." 

It was after three o'clock when a muddy horse, 
a muddy burro, and a muddy man stopped under 
the pepper trees at Calhoun Ranch. 

**Why, hello! Goodness gracious — ^the saddle^ 
tramp !" 

It was Ala de Mariposa Owlinguish who had 
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suddenly rushed from the ranch house and grasped 
his hand. 

"Where did you come from? How did you 
get out? Why, I'm awfully glad to see you, Mr. 
Tuttlel" 

Here was welcome enough, and Morgan cltmg 
to the Indian girl's hand as if afraid she would 
vanish if he let go. She led him toward the 
veranda. 

"Why, we've thought and talked about you hun- 
dreds of times," she raced on. "Uncle Beaver's 
been wishing you were here. Said he couldn't find 
a white man in the valley who had any intelligence 
at all. Said he'd been looking for you for three 
years, then found you, only to have you go off in 
twenty-four hours. He's been in Los Angeles a 
week, but we're expecting him home any time now." 

"Oh — ah — I see. And — er — ^Miss Calhoun is with 
him?" 

"How did you know she is?" Her black eyes 
darted mischievous glances at him. This Indian 
girl knew his secret already. 

Why — I" — ^the saddle tramp grew very red — 
I thought perhaps she was." 
Well, she isn't, just the ^ame. She's busy 
with her school. It's out at three o'clock, and 
she ought to be home pretty soon. Did you find 
any gems?" 

Morgan laughed and shook his head. "I ran 
out o' powder," he explained. 

"Uncle Beaver said he thought you would run 
short. Here comes Neosho now. Goodness, you're 
fidgety!" 

From beyond the little adobe store came the chat- 
ter of many childish voices. Two little Indian girls 
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ran in sight, then came several boys. Next ap- 
peared Neosho, the center of a company- front for- 
mation of wriggling hopefuls, followed by a rear 
guard that dwindled to one lone urchin, walking 
backward and throwing stones. 

Neosho paused at the corner of the store. One 
quick, veiled glance was flashed at Morgan — or 
was it at him? 

It was the same pretty, piquant face that held 
his embarrassed gaze — ^the same trim figure. She 
was bareheaded now, and the wind ran free through 
her brown hair. The six-shooter and spurs were 
missing; but in the brown eyes the daring and the 
romance still lurked. 

Morgan turned on the muchacha a red face 
and a sickly smile. "I — I guess Miss Calhoun doesn't 
see me," he observed puerilely. 

*'0h, yes, she does!" 

"She doesn't recognize me, then," and he laughed 
hollowly. 

"Oh, yes, she does." Mariposa began hununing 
a light little tune. 

As a convicted man bound for the scaffold Morgan 
began marching stiffly toward the group at the cor- 
ner of the store. He heard a snicker behind him. 
He was still some distance from Neosho when she 
suddenly completed the straightening and tying on 
of a little girl's hat and looked up at him. 

"Why, Mr. Tuttle!" she cried and came to meet 
him with one slim, brown hand outstretched. "What 
a surprise!" 

Five minutes later, Neosho having survived the 
surprise, they sat on the doorstep of the ranch 
house while Morgan scraped the mud from his 
high, laced shoes. While they were thus engaged 
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a telephone message from Calhoun at Palinqua ad- 
vised that he was just leaving in an automobile for 
the ranch. 

''That means that either Mr. Graham or Mr. 
Bush is bringing him/' Neosho said to Mariposa^ 
who had been the one to receive the message. 
Then to Morgan: "Things have been progressing 
since you went into your hole. Mr. Nathan Graham 
and Mr. Albert Bush are dad's new partners in 
Calhoun Ranch. The burden got too heavy for 
dad, and he was obliged to do it. It seems that 
money is pretty tight at present, and it was hard 
enough interesting anybody. They've got oodles of 
money, it's said." 

'It's too bad Mr. Calhoun had to do that,'' said 
Morgan. "He was keen about developing the ranch 
himself." 

"Yes," and she sighed, "it is the biggest thing 
of his life." 

"By the way, how's the treasure hunt progress- 
ing?" he asked. 

Her mood changed instantly. "Oh, I haven't been 
able to do anything," she replied lightly. "My 
school and helping with the housework take all of 
my time. And that reminds me that I ought to be 
helping Mariposa now. You'd better put up your 
horse and burro; then try to make yourself feel 
as if you'd never galloped away from us last 
October." 

There were two men in the car with Calhoun 
when it arrived. Calhoun was shouting at Morgan 
before it had stopped. He sprang lightly to the 
ground, kissed both girls, then grasped the hand 
of the saddle tramp and wrung it. His weather- 
beaten face "twinkled" from forehead to chin. 
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"Morg!" he cried. "Fm so glad to see you that 
I'm worried about my heart. Not a word, nowl 
Don't care when you come or why or how your 
rheumatism is. We'll have a talk to-night when 
everybody else is asleep. Come on over and meet 
my new partners." 

The girls had completed their greetings to the 
two men, and Calhoun turned with Morgan. The 
introduction followed. 

Mr. Nathan Graham was a rather tall, thin man 
of about thirty-eight, with a carefully shaved dark 
face, black eyes, and short, curly, black hair. He 
wore corduroy outing clothes and new leather puttees, 
and a ring set with an immense yellow diamond. 

Mr. Albert Bush was of about the same age as 
the other, but there was a sprinkling of premature 
gray through the close-cropped brown hair of his 
bullet head and through his stubby mustache. He 
was short and round and neckless and jerky. The 
cut of his gray tailored overcoat, even though the 
collar came nearly to his ear lobes, was as con- 
vincing as the soothing aroma of the fresh cigar 
he lighted without the ladies' permission. 

Dinner and the evening passed off smoothly. 
Neosho sang and played for them. The new partners 
questioned Morgan about his gem mine in a con- 
descending manner. Morgan was not greatly im- 
pressed with either Mr. Graham or Mr. Bush. 

When he reached his room at half past ten he 
found a fife blazing cozily in a little stove. He 
had barely begun to undress when there came a 
tapping at the door. 

*'Hello, Morg!" came Calhoun's voice. "Open up." 

Calhoun came in with several bottles and a box 
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of cigars on a tray. He set the tray on a table 
and dropped into a chair. 

'Thought you and me'd have a little nightcap and 
a cigar all by ourselves. I got Graham and Bush 
in camp for the night, and the girls have hit the 
feathers, too. Morg, I'm glad to see you I" 

Morgan laughed and put his shoes on again. 
Calhoun began mixing cocktails. 

*Well, Morg," he said at last, leaning comfort- 
ably back and lighting a cigar, ''they still got^me 
hopping." 

I'm sorry to hear it, amigo." 

Tm gettin' so's I enjoy it," said Calhoun. "I 
never did get anything that didn't pry loose with 
a protest. Well, here's lookin' at you I 

"Morg," he went on, as they set their glasses 
on the tray, "as I've observed before, I like the 
cut o' you. I want you to stick with me here on 
the rancho and help pull me through. I realize 
I'm gettin' a little old, though I feel spry enough. 
And I realize that I've butted into something a 
little out o' my line. People are crookeder than I 
thought. I've just gotta watch everybody all the 
time, it seems, or I'll get the wallop; and that 
leaves me mighty little chance for doin' what ought 
to be done on the rancho. I may be a little short 
on cash, but you can get whatever you want for 
next winter's grubstake outa the store till you're 
better paid." 

"The payment part of it's all right," Morgan 
quickly assured him. "But what can I do? I'm 
a gentleman rider — I can't grow anything but 
whiskers." 

"You can learn. You watch the rancho, and Til 
watch Graham and Bush." 
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''Are they giving you trouble, too?" 

"Yep — ^goin' to pretty soon, at any rate. You 
see, here's the way the proposition stands: The 
Ravenscroft Company owned this '* 

"The Ravenscroft Company!" 

"Yea- Heard of 'em, huh? Biggest land owners 
in the south o' the State, I reckon." 

In order to follow Calhoun's outline Morgan 
was forced temporarily to put from his mind 
thoughts of the firm name that he had overheard 
during the whispered conversation between Tovit 
and Marse Luis in the negro's cabin. 

"The Ravenscroft Company, I say, owned this 
rancho. They had bought up all the water rights 
they could lay hands on, expectin' at some time to 
build suburban electric lines all over this country 
between Los Angeles and San Diego. Then they 
give up the idea and sold out to me. Next spring 
the railroad's comin' through here, and they want 
the land back. And they're willin' to do anythin* 
short o' murder to get it back. 

'^However, I weather the gale they've started. 
I not only meet my payments o* fifty thousand a 
year, but I keep up my interest. So in the three 
years, instead o* throwin' up the sponge, as they 
expect I'll do, I lower my principal to two hundred 
and seventy-five tiiousand dollars. I've got *em 
guessin' where the money's comin' from, and IVe 
got 'em mad, 

"Long before now, you see, I expected the land 
to be producin'. But it's taken every cent I could 
scrape together to make my payments and keep 
up the interest. I ain't had the funds to develop 
the water, which must be done before I can begin 
to sell off to homeseekers. 
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''So, hacked right up against the fence, Tm forced 
to sell two fifths o' the thing to get money to 
go ahead with. I got from Graham and Bush a 
hundred and ten thousand dollars, most o' which 
I used in payin' up ahead. Now as a company 
we owe only a hundred and sixty-five thousand 
dollars. But in the one year's leeway I've got left, 
Fm elected to put this property in shape so's she'll 
produce the money to cancel the debt And I've 
got less than five thousand dollars to do it with. 

''Not only that, but I know now that Graham 
and Bush are agents of the Ravenscroft Company. 
The company has corrupted 'em for the purpose o' 
keepin' me back. My partners are here to dissent 
and muddle things up and kick against ever3rthing. 
If I try to interest capital in a water plant, they'll 
fight it If I try to sell any o' the land they'll 
fight it They want to keep me from payin' up- 
sec? 

"Neosho don't know about my partners bein' 
crooked yet. I believe they were all right when they 
went into this ithing, and that the Ravenscroft people 
got at 'em afterward. 

"Now, Morg, I want you to bust things! Bum 
off the sagebrush and put every available inch into 
a crop. If we get a wet spring, we'll make it yet 
Build shanties for the worlonen and stables for the 
teams, and get every ounce o' work you can outa 
man and beast. I got enough to buy the imple- 
ments and hire men and teams. Whsit I want is 
a manager that I can trust, so's I can dog Graham 
and Bush and watch their every move." 

"I'm willin' to do my durnedest, Mr. Calhoun," 
said Morgan earnestly. "But don't expect too much." 

'We'll get at it in the momin*," said Calhoun, 
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rising and taking up his tray. "If I should get 
mad, Morg, there's no tellin' what might happen. 
For one thing, I might sell the whole shootin'- 
match. I got an iron-clad contract with Graham 
and Bush — entered into before the Ravenscroft people 
corrupted *em — to the effect that I, as agent, can 
sell the whole ranch for fifty dollars an acre. And 
just keep that in mind, Morg. It don't sound like 
a big thing, but it'll let me out about even. That's 
why I insisted on it. But thinkin' it over since, I've 
come to the conclusion it's a pretty good weapon 
to have on your hip. Good night, Morg." 



CHAPTER XII 

NEOSHO WAVES HER HAT 

AS the season advanced the progress of the work, 
tinder the supervision of the saddle trampi left 
little to be desired. The teams and implements 
came in due time, and the plowing was begun. 
There occurred a few light showers, but no rain 
sufficient to hamper the work. The plowing was 
completed and the land seeded in time. Every- 
thing now depended on the expected wet spring. 
The new partners, with the idea of harassing Cal- 
houn, had refused positively to venture here, and 
only three fifths of the ranch — Calhoun's actual 
share — ^was under cultivation. 

The railroad construction men moved to the mesa 
and established their big camps. Work on the 
new railroad was begun immediately, and it looked 
as if there would be a big market for the hundreds 
of tons of hay that the fertile land promised to 
produce. 

Neosho had inveigled the new foreman into tell- 
ing about his trip up Opaco Mountain and his visit 
at Tovit's cabin. Also she had contrived to worm 
from him the story of the incipient romance be- 
tween Mariposa and El Caballero Loco. Neosho 
did not frown on this, as he had expected. On 
the contrary, it delighted her, and her desire to learn 
more about Marse Luis grew stronger as the days 
went by. 

One day she abruptly told Morgan, as they sat 
their saddles together and watched the Indians at 
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work in the broad fields, that she would be leaving 
as soon as her school was out, for her summer va- 
cation at Rincon Hot Springs. Mariposa would go 
with her, she said. The Springs were only forty 
miles distant, and they would ride horseback. 

"You mean to say you're goin' in June, to be 
gone the rest o' Uie summer?" he said almost 
huskily. 

"Yes; we'll stay through September, too. I'm 
not going to teadi next term.'* 

"I — I'd counted on seein' you every day till 
October first, ma'am," he blurted out 

"I have to go," she said in low tones. "Maybe 
before I go I'll have decided to tell you more." 

And he had to be content with this. 

He thought he understood, however. Rincon Hot 
Springs was a mere bluff. She and Mariposa meant 
to spend the summer in Fresco Canon in search 
of The Gem of Promise. Well, they would find 
his welcoming message on the door of the cabin. 

He hoped Neosho would find wealth over there. 
Her father needed money badly. Graham and Bush, 
determined to hamper him so that he would lose 
the land and forfeit all that he had paid in, had 
handed him a stunning blow a few days before. 

Calhoun, working in Los Angeles, had found a 
buyer who had agreed to take a considerable block 
of land at a figure which would have given the 
rancher a fair profit and would have enabled him 
to make payments far ahead. When he told his 
partners of his plans, they coolly showed him a 
clause in their contract, skillfully obscured by a 
maze of legal terms, which set forth the fact that, 
while he had authority to sell the entire ranch, 
he could not sell an acre less than the whole without 
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their approval. And their approval they felt con- 
strained to withhold. 

The revelation had nearly floored Calhoun and 
had made die saddle tramp hot dear through. 
Neither he nor Beaver P. Gdhoun knew how to 
fight these crafty business men at their own game. 
How Morgan Tuttle wished that the situation might 
take a turn which would bring the fight into the 
open, would develop into what he considered a 
man's fight! He could take a hand then and help 
his beloved friend and benefactor. As matters stood, 
his hands were tied. He little knew how soon his 
wish was to be granted. 

One day when summer was well upon the valley 
and wild roses were blooming down in the river 
bottom, Neosho and the saddle tramp sat their 
horses, looking off over the ripening fields. 

"Then you and Mariposa will be on your way 
to the hot springs soon, I suppose.'* 

Yes — to-morrow or the day after,'* she told him. 
To be gone till some time in October, I believe 
you said." He was not looking at her. "You 
said," he continued, with straight lips, "that it 
might come about that you would tell me why you 
are forced to go. Do you feel so inclined now. 
Miss Calhoun?" 

"I don't like your tone," she retorted quickly. 
"You're unreasonable — or going to be. Don't 'Miss 
Calhoun' me so stiffly." 

"Neosho, then." 

A wave of color crossed her face, but she laughed. 
"I didn't mean that, silly! I meant for you not to 
say 'Miss Calhoun' so stiffly." 
I c'n call you Neosho, then?" 
Oh, for a cow-puncher you're the bookiest per- 
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son I ever knew! What's the harm? I would 
have called you Morgan long ago if you hadn't 
seemed so stiff/' 

"I'm mighty sorry. Look what I've missed! 
But if I have seemed — er — stiff, it was because of 
my high regard " 

"Mercy on us! 'Regard's' an atrocious word." 

"I'm tryin' to say," he persisted patiently, "that 
when a young man holds a lady in such great 
esteem *' 

"Worse and worse! 'Lady — esteem.' Horrors! 
Won't you please tmbend, and " 

He turned on her savagely, and, leaning sud- 
denly toward her, threw Lucifer close to the roan. 

"You will have it, won't you?" he cried. "I 
love you! Get that? Now are you satisfied?" 

For several seconds she rode close to him, staring 
into his face without change of expression, too 
stunned to grasp the situation. Morgan was very 
white and cooling rapidly. At last the crimson hue 
supplanted the tan on Neosho's cheeks; then she as 
suddenly went white. 

"I would have it!" she gasped out "What do 
you mean by that, Mr. Tuttle?" 

"Morgan," he had the remaining fortitude to cor- 
rect her. 

"Well, Morgan, then! What do you mean?" 

"Well" — ^he ground his teeth — "it stands, Neosho. 
I've started now, and I'll finish the job. I've loved 
you since the first night. I thought about you 
all the time last winter in Fresco Canon. I worked 
like a fiend for you there — ^I'm workin' for you 
now. What are you goin' to do about it?" 

"Why — ^why, what can I do about it? This is an 
awfully funny proceeding." 
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"Ain't itl You might call her a regular scream. 
Do— do you love me, Neosho?" 

It seemed suddenly that this was a phase of the 
situation which had not occurred to her. The red 
swept her face once more. She looked down at 
her saddle horn, then several miles over Morgan's 
shoulder, then down once more. Next she turned 
her back to him. After a few moments : 

"Why — ^why, I suppose I do." 

For an instant he went blind, then found him- 
self grasping for a pair of gauntleted hands that 
were not there. There was for him only the mock- 
ing clatter of Governor's retreating hoof beats. 

He sat in his saddle as if suspended in mid-air 
by ethereal hands, watching her gallop away from 
him. For a long time she would remain in sight, 
then a jutting toe of Opaco's forefoot would hide 
her. Always when leaving him she had wheeled 
her pony there to wave. Would she do so now? 

She was nearing it — galloping straight on. She 
had not once looked back. Of a sudden she dis- 
appeared around the mountain's toe. His heart sank. 

As suddenly Neosho rode back in sight, lifted high 
her broad-brimmed hat, and waved it from side to 
side. She disappeared once more before he could 
grasp and lift his own. 

Lucifer's long lope was entirely too slow as 
Morgan rode home that night. Everything seemed 
peculiarly quiet about the hacienda when he reached 
it Smoke arose from the chimney, but there seemed 
to be nobody about. The new nmabout that Cal- 
houn had been forced to buy, was backed into the 
shed. The door of the store was closed. 

Morgan walked slowly to the oUa under the grape 
arbor and began his toilet. As he did so Calhotm 
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came out on the veranda and dropped heavily into a 
chain 

"Hello, Morg/' he greeted listlessly. 

Morgan returned the greeting and hid his face 
in the towel. 

'Awful lonesome about here, Morg." 
It will be that,'* agreed the saddle tramp, glanc- 
ing fearfully at the kitchen door as if this were 
a confession he did not care to make public. 

'*It will be! It is now. They been gone only 
four hours, and it seems like four years already!" 

Juan Sibimooat's old mother came from the kitchen 
and drained a pot of boiled potatoes. 

Morgan stared at her. What was she doing here? 
"Been gone four hours!" The significance of the 
new cook and Calhoun's words came home to him 
together. 

"Yep— left at two o'clock. Little monkeys! It'll 
be dark hours before they reach the hot springs. 
Mariposa said to tell you good-by. Sorry she didn't 
get to see you. Said she would have ridden out with 
Neosho if she'd known what Neosho had in mind 
to do. Neosho's too impulsive!" 

"Yes — er — some impulsive," Morgan weakly 
agreed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

KIDNAPED ^ 

n'^E summer passed, and September came, hot, 
A dry. One lodced off toward Opaco's crest 
through a sea of yellow heat. The dust lay thick 
and heavy in the county road. The coyotes grew 
lank and bony, and slunk about die chicken yard 
in broad daylight 

The hay crop had been a great success, and the 
construction contractors had eagerly bought it in the 
field. Graham and Bush looked sick, as Calhoun 
had been able to make advance payments on his 
principal and cut down his interest appreciably. 

On the afternoon of the thirtieth of September 
Morgan and Juan Sibimooat began loading the 
wagon. The saddle tramp was ready to return to 
Fresco Caiion for the winter. He had told Neosho 
that he would leave the rancho for his mine about 
the thirtieth. He expected her to return before he 
left, so that he would not find her in the cabin 
at Fresco Canon. He doubted if she could live 
there all summer and hide from him evidences of 
her sojourn and use of his things. 

CalhouQ had had letters from her, the contents 
of which had been meagerly reported to his fore- 
man. Calhoun could keep his counsel when he 
felt so disposed. 

It was just light enough to see next morning 
when Juan Sibimooat drove away with Morgan's 
load, Mono trudging behind the wagon. Morgan 
rode ahead on Lucifer. 
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When the wagon came out in the open on the 
other side of the mountain that afternoon, Morgan 
studied the flat to see if recent rains had made it 
impassable. He had not ridden a hundred yards 
over the low, grassy land before he was aware that 
no loaded wagon would be able to cross to Fresco 
Caiion for several days. 

He had Juan drive up a little arroyo, and they 
took off the load. They piled it on a large, flat 
rock. Nearly everything was in boxes, and when 
they had spread tarpaulins over the pile and weighted 
them down Morgan thought them safe enough. Juan 
promised to return in three or four days if the 
weather remained dry, and drove back to the ranch. 

Morgan now packed enough on Mono for his 
immediate use and set off through the sienega. 

He had not traveled far when Lucifer suddenly 
neighed sharply and looked off toward the sage- 
brush hills to the left. 

Morgan knew his horse's peculiarities and quickly 
swung from the saddle. It might be that Lucifer 
had sensed that one of his own kind was near— ^ 
perhaps a wandering horse. But the saddle tramp 
intended to investigate. If Neosho was near he 
wanted to meet her. 

Climbing suddenly to the top of a boulder he 
swept the distances with his eyes. But the surprise 
came from close at hand. There was a sudden 
scramble of hoofs, and at once he saw a man riding 
wildly away through a lane in the chaparral. 

He was Torcido, the half-breed, who had spied 
on Morgan from the mission's roof. 

Morgan had too much to occupy him to give 
chase now, and allowed the spy to ride away, prom- 
ising himself that he would keep an eye open for 
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him in future. He doubted if the fellow was in 
Neosho's confidence. Torcido's bad reputation had 
caused him to give up that idea. 

Night had fallen when he pulled the latchstring 
of the cabin door and lighted a match. 

It seemed, as he stepped inside and touched the 
match to a candle, that everything was as he had 
left it His hospitable notice was still tacked to 
the wall opposite the door. Still, there seemed no 
odor of disuse about the place. It seemed cleaner 
than when he had gone away. Had the girls been 
at Rincon Hot Springs, after all? 

He was just turning to throw the diamond hitch 
from the burro's pack when he noticed, protruding 
from tmder the cover of his tobacco jar, a bit of 
folded paper with his name across the end. His 
heart began thumping. Quickly he jerked out the 
paper and laid it flat. A smaller piece dropped 
from its folds, but he first read the one he held. 

October ist 
Dear Morgan: Something terrible has hap- 
pened. Mariposa and I have been camping here 
in your cabin all simmier. A wagon has brought 
us our supplies from Stillwell Ranch. But I 
haven't time to explain all that now. I meant 
to come home — it was the rain that kept us here. 
To-day was the first we could cross the bog. I 
was anxious to get home, but had to ride over to 
Rincon Hot Springs for the letters from dad 
which I knew would be waiting for me there. 
Mariposa said she was not feeling well and 
begged me to go alone. I did so, and when I got 
back to the cabin late this afternoon she was 
gone. She left the note which I inclose here. 
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Chiquita is gone, and so are her saddle and 
bridle. I saw the tracks of two horses through 
the mud, and I am following them. You will 
find these tracks about a hundred yards to the 
left of the mouth of Fresco Canon. Follow me 
as soon as you get this. I know you'll be back 
soon. I will explain all when you overtake me. 
Hurry! 

Neosho. 

Morgan sat down limply and picked up the other 
note. It read: 

Dear Neosho: t^lease go on home without 
me and don't worry. I think I am in no great 
danger, but I've been kidnaped. Good-by. 

Mariposa. 

Then Morgan Tuttle began swearing, softly, slowly, 
seriously, with studied care and with completeness. 

It was the thought that night was upon him 
that made him swear. He could not take up the 
trail till morning; and somewhere out in that vait 
solitude and the night rode Neosho. And some- 
where out there, too, was the half-breed, Torcidot 



CHAPTER XIV 

ON THE TRAIL 

P[ERE was little sleep for Morgan Tuttle that 
night He lay down fully dressed to dream 
harrowing things, or, awake, to toss for hours at 
a stretch. At every imaginary sound outside the 
cabin he hurried to the door to see if it were 
Neosho. 

Long before any hint of dawn was in the east 
he arose and cooked breakfast He forced down 
every mouthful he could, whistled for the faithful 
Lucifer, and saddled him. 

Following the trail of the three horses proved 
easy enough. It kept tmder the lee of the moun- 
tain and followed its contour, extending over the 
outskirts of the boggy land, where the soil was 
just sufficiently moist to give clean impressions. 
Though the going was heavy, Morgan urged Lucifer 
forward at a gallop. 

Lucifer had covered about five miles when the 
saddle tramp suddenly saw a bit of paper flutter- 
ing lazily on a bunch of sage. He loosed it and 
read this penciled communication in Neosho's hand- 
writing. 

It is almost dark as I write this, Morgan. 
Keep straight to the north through the sage. It 
extends for two miles; then you will go down 
to your present level again. If you don't find 
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tracks on the other 
go up the first big 
large as Fresco. 

Neosho. 



"Almost dark," Morgan repeated with a groan 
and lifted Lucifer into a lope. 

He followed directions and traveled due norths 
keeping his horse at a slow singlefoot, leaning this 
side and that to guide him to open spots in the 
sage. He made no effort to look for the trail. 

In the course of time he came upon a stream 
of water, which ran from a canon and disappeared 
tmderground in the lowlands. Now he encountered 
hard traveling in following the stream. 

Almost before he knew it he had instinctively 
stopped his pony and was staring down at a patch 
of coarse sand, where the water stood a half inch 
deep in a little circle clearly made by the shoe of a 
horse. 

Lucifer forged on reluctantly. Then downstream 
was borne to Morgan's nostrils the faint, fragrant 
smell of camp-fire smoke. 

Prepared for anything, he kept on up the creek. 
At last he came to a narrow passageway between 
two gigantic boulders. He was obliged to lift his 
feet from the stirrups to guard against bruised 
legs as Lucifer passed between the rocks. When he 
had passed through this natural gateway he found 
himself looking out into a level, grassy opening, 
surrounded by trees and Gargantuan stones. The 
creek gurgled through it. Cross-legged on a blanket 
before a camp fire, chin in hands, gazing abstractedly 
into the coals, sat Neosho Calhoun. 

The welcoming nicker of Governor was answered 
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? : : :|^'tUdfe^.,'. Neosho sprang to her feet With a 
*' boyish 'iviioK6{> -Morgan dismounted and ran toward 
her. Not till they were almost face to face did 
he remember that he was meeting, for the first 
time after telling her of his affection, the girl he 
loved. At the same time it seemed to occur to 
Neosho that she had confessed her love for this 
man, and that she had run away precipitately to 
postpone the embarrassing moment which was now 
thrust upon her. They halted. 

Then Morgan realized in an entirely different 
way that here before him was the girl whose hand 
in marriage he craved above all else. He took 
her hand, and, tmder the lash of self-ridicule, he 
lost his head, swept her into his arms, and kissed 
her lips. 

After a long moment he asked : 

"And you camped here all night?'* 

"Why, of course, Morgan. Ifs nothing. It's 
true that I never before spent a night in the open 
alone, but Mariposa and I have done it dozens 
of times. I know where they've gone." 

Morgan puckered his brows. "Let me get this 
thing straight, Neosho. In the first place, what's it 
all about, anyway?" 

"Didn't you read the note Mariposa left for me? 
It said she'd been kidnaped." 

"Kidnaped! That's loco I The way she wrote 
about it is, anyway," he amended. 

"That's what I think, too. She's eloped — that's 
all — ^with El Caballero Loco. He's seen her three 
times, to my certain knowledge, since we've been 
living in your cabin. She's played sick every now 
and then this summer, and I've gone out alone — 
well, hunting the treasure, you must know now. 
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She had aj^intments with him, Tm sure. Once 
I saw him, and twice I saw the tracks of his 
horse." 

Morgan's eyes twinkled, but he showed no sur- 
prise at her confession regarding the treasure hunt. 
"But what are we to do?" was his question. "She's 
of age, ain't she?" 

"What we're to do," replied Neosho thoughtfully,, 
"is to go and take her home. Then if this caballero 
cares to come and — ^well, keep company with her, 
or marry her, I suppose — everything will be all 
right. There's just enough of the Indian spirit left 
in Mariposa to delight in this clandestine sort of 
thing. She's of age, of course; but I can't see that 
that makes any difference with my doing my duty 
by her." 

"You think you'll find her, then?" 

"Of course. They've gone up on the mountain. 
Over two weeks ago I stumbled on the secret trail 
we've talked about so much. I found it on one of 
the days when Mariposa was trying to fool me 
about being sick, so El Caballero Loco could come 
to see her. The trail runs up from this canon, 
and we'll strike it a little farther on. 

"Knowing that El Caballero Loco had used this 
trail," she went on, "and that Mariposa and he 
were keeping their secret from me, I just didn't 
tell Miss Mariposa what I'd found out. So she 
doubtless thinks thait I've followed to where their 
tracks disappeared and then have given it up.'' 

"And you've been there in my cabin all summer?" 

"Of course." She shot a quick glance at hmi. 
"I thought sure you'd suspect that my treasure hunt 
was close to your cabin, and that we had been 
using the cabin before you bought it, when the 
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BHlingses were away. I know I let out an exclama- 
tion when dad told me you owned the old mine in 
Fresco Canon, and Mariposa said she had done 
the same thing when you told her. Goodness, we 
thought you were going to spoil everything! Then 
when I learned that you would be there only in 
the winter, when I couldn't be there because of 
my school, I began to take heart. That was before — 
well, before certain things made me decide to tdl 
3rou all about it. Then when we got there we saw 
your notice. The lion skin's a beauty, Morgan!" 
"So the treasure is in Fresco Canon?" Morgan 
felt guilty at the question. 

"That's what the papers say. 'In the canon 
called Fresco,' they read. I've hunted from one 
end to the other of it, but I guess it's useless. 
How did you leave poor old dad? Did he seem 
hopeful? Wasn't he terribly worried when Mariposa 
and I didn't come back when I said we would? But 
goodness — ^what are we doing! Sitting here talk- 
ing complacently, when we ought to be hunting 
after Mariposa! Saddle Governor while I pack 
these things." 

When they were mounted Neosho led the way 
on up the canon. Then as they rode along, single 
file, the saddle tramp told of the skeleton in Mexico 
and of the inscription in the split doubloon; also 
about Torcido and his fear that the half-breed had 
been mixed up in the kidnaping. 

When her astonishment had subsided she said: 
"You did right, I suppose, in not telling me. I 
didn't tell you everything, you'll remember. But 
now — ^now things are different, aren't they?" 

"Yes, mighty different," he said softly. "From 
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now on it'll be our treasure hunt. And we'll find 'er, 
too, little girir' 

*1 know Torcido," she said. "He's considered 
something of a bad man by the Indians. I wonder 
what he knows and what he is trying to do?" 

"I thought at first that he was workin' for 
you," he said. 

"He? My goodness, no! I wouldn't trust that 
breed with anything." 

A little later, looking back at him, she prompted: 
"You didn't tell me about dad. Wasn't he worried 
when we didn't come?" 

"I can't say that he seemed to be," and Morgan 
laughed. "I know now, Neosho, that he has known 
you were in Fresco Canon all along. But he didn't 
tell me you were making my cabin your head- 
quarters." 

They had crossed to the other side of the canon 
before she turned her head and said: 

"Yes, he knows the treasure is supposed to be 
near your place. I told him all about it, you know, 
when I first learned of it. But he made fun of 
me, so I just dropped him out and went ahead 
alone." 

She was silent for some time. Then she said: 
"You think I'm mean in not telling you all about 
this treasure, don't you? After all, there's not much 
else to tell! And wasn't I perverse in running 
away from you as I did last June? But I'm not 
a good fibber. I was afraid that, since you knew 
Mariposa and I were to go away soon, you'd be 
asking about Hot Springs, and I'd bungle and let 
the cat out of the bag if I had to prevaricate much 
more. So I just ran away from the situation. 
But now 111 tell you all I know.^ 
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''Keep it till we stop for lunch/' he advised. 

When it came time to eat, the two found a com- 
paratively level spot in the canon. 

''Build a fire/' commanded Neosho, "and while 
we're cooking Til tell you every last thing I know 
about The Gem of Promise/' 



CHAPTER XV 

ON THE TOP OF OPACO 

APPARENTLY," Neosho began, as she tossed 
four strips of bacon into her little rectangular 
frying pan, '*there is no gold to be found. It 
would seem from Padre Gabriers description of the 
chapel ornaments he cached that he found gold in 
this country. I had hopes at first, but they were 
based on nothing; for the padre's papers made no 
mention of gold except that the ornaments were 
made of it. 

"What Fm after, though, and have not yet given 
up searching for, is the mine from which the padre 
got his gems to set in the chapel furnishings. I'm 
hunting for a lost mine. I'd have no right to 
those chapel furnishings if I found them." 

"Don't you suppose," Morgan suggested, "the 
padre's mine is in the same ledge as my own? 
The fact that the papers directed you to search 
near where a mine has since been located looks 
good to me. But why haven't you found this lost 
mine, Neosho?" 

She sighed. "It's a perplexing puzzle,** she de- 
clared. "The worst of it is that there s^ems to be 
no earthly reason why I shouldn't find it. 

"Listen. The papers say that in the mouth of 
Fresco Cafion stand three large oaks. Near Aese 
oaks is a large stone, underneath the surface of 
the ground. On the stone is chiseled a Greek cross. 
Whoever is searching must walk exactly in the di- 
rection one of the crosspieces is pointing — it doesn't 
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say which one — for thret thousand varas. Then 
he must turn to the right twenty-two and a half 
degrees and walk one thousand varas more. And 
there is the mine. A Spanish vara is equivalent 
to two and seventy-eight hundredths feet" 

"Sounds easy." 

"Doesn't it! You see, Padre Gabriel fixed it so 
that whoever happened to stumble upon the stone, 
even if he knew there was a lost mine in the 
vicinity, would have his troubles finding it by 
measurements from the cross. There is no way to 
go about it but to start at the first extremity of the 
cross which happens to strike your fancy, and fol- 
low directions. If you find nothing, try the next, 
and so on." 

"And you girls did all this without gettin' color?" 

"Well, after a fashion of my own. You see, 
she explained plaintively, "we didn't find the cross. 

The saddle tramp's lips twitched. "That is a little 
serious," he commiserated. "It's like huntin' for a 
needle in a haystack without knowin' where the 
haystack is." 

"Oh, not quite so bad as that, Morgan! Fve 
found the three oaks." 

"Well, that's something. Are you sure you've 
got the right ones?" 

"I think there can be no doubt about that. 
The papers say the submerged rock, with the cross 
chiseled on it, is close to the oaks. What should 
you think that meant?" 

"From five to fifteen feet, perhaps." 

"That's about the supposition I worked on first. 
And we spaded and spaded round those trees till, 
for over a hundred feet on every side of them, 
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the ground looked as if hogs had been rooting 
there.'' 

"No stone, eh?" 

"Hundreds of them." 

"No cross, then?" 

"You've guessed it." 

"How deep did you dig?" * 

"Perhaps from two to three feet." 

"Fd think it would be useless to go deeper than 
that," he ventured. "But what have you done with- 
out the cross to go by? Did you use a compass 
to get the correct number of degrees?" 

"Certainly. At first I had a tiny little one, but 
I grew to imagine it wasn't good enough. When 
I was in San Diego I bought a big one. You very 
kindly hid it for me the first night I met you. 
I didn't want dad to see it; I knew he'd make 
fun of me again. I liked your looks when I held 
the match to see you, so I trusted you." 

"Thank you." 

"Now, the mine is probably in the shape of a 
tunnel, like yours; and the padre probably closed 
it with stones and earth. The sagebrush and grease- 
wood have grown over it, and it's probably just 
like the rest of the land now. It's lost forever 
unless the cross can be found. The stone has 
been washed away, or — well, I guess I'll have to 
give it up. And now I've lost my school, all be- 
cause I wanted to give every minute of my time 
to the search. And Mariposa has gone and acted 
so mean! And dad has laughed at me so much! 
And I'm not just silly and romantic— I've worked 
hard for some one I love. And just look at the 
palms of my hands! And I didn't know there 
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were so many directions on a compass, Morgan 1 
And it was so cold mornings in the canon 1" 

Morgan sensed what these rapidly accumulating 
conjunctions were leading up to, and he hurried to 
her side. While he endeavored clumsily to soothe 
down the threatening sobs, the bacon burned and 
the coffee boiled over. 

Later in the day they topped the pine-studded 
summit of Opaco. The horses traveled side by 
side, their progress almost noiseless over the brown, 
moist pine needles. Neosho's eyes were round with 
expectancy. Ever since she could remember, she 
confided to Morgan, she had longed to see what 
mysteries were hidden by the enchanted forest on 
Opaco Mountain. 

Presently Morgan turned in the saddle to speak 
to the girl and saw her riding off to the right 
through the trees. She looked back and beckoned 
him to follow. 

**What is it?" he asked, as he reached her side. 

His glance followed the direction of her pointing 
fingers, and he saw a cluster of old, abandoned 
huts, built of mud and boughs. They stopped a little 
distance from them and reconnoitered. 

"It's a deserted Indian village," proclaimed Neosho. 
"The Palomar tribe used to inhabit Opaco over a 
century ago, I've heard. It seems the Palomars 
weren't so lazy as most of the tribes, and the 
mountain climb had no terrors for them. They're 
all extinct now. Let's ride through." 

'This trail isn't a century old," Morgan observed 
as he followed her. 

They passed through the cluster of hovels and 
came out among large oaks which twisted grotesquely 
about granite boulders. Near one of die boulders 
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Neosho stopped her pony and pointed to a circular 
cup about ten inches in diameter hollowed in the 
top of the rock. 

"There's an ancient Indian mortero, sometimes 
called a metate," she told him. "In these the In- 
dians mashed the meat of the acorns to make their 
native food, bellota. Wherever there are oaks you 
will find a mortero gouged in some boulder close 
at hand. For all we know they may be thousands 
of years old." 

Presently the ponies climbed a knobby eminence. 
This offered the best view of the green valley they 
had had so far, and they rode to the edge and 
stopped. 

"Is that Agua Turbulente Creek?" asked Neosho, 
pointing ahead. 

"Fm sure it's the same creek Tovit told me 
was Agua Turbulente." 

"Then do you see another creek running into it 
way down there ?" 

Beyond a doubt there was a tributary, for in 
the sunny distance appeared two twinkling threads. 
The second ran at right angles to the one they had 
been paralleling. 

Neosho seemed a bit excited. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"It's this," she said. "Dad has told me that Agua 
Turbulente has only the one tributary of any con- 
sequence. If this is it — ^and Fm just positive it is — 
we are now looking on dad's dam s^te. You can 
see yourself that a wall built below where the 
creeks come together would make a natural reservoir 
of that part of the valley directly above it" 

"You're right," he agreed. "We've stumbled 
upon the dam site beyond a doubt And if that's 
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the case, Tm sure Tovit is living on your fadier's 
dam site. I know his cabin is dose. It's just 
hidden from us by some clump of oaks." 

"That's a funny idea," she began, but broke off 
suddenly and sat listening. ''What was that noise?" 

"The dog horn!" Morgan exclaimed. "It's the 
same warning as Tovit gave just after he'd let me 
into his cabin that night." 

They jogged on expectantly till faintly, from 
ahead, came the thud of galloping hoofs. Suddenly 
a horse and rider burst from the increasing gloom 
of the woods. 

Next instant Neosho was shouting: *'Stop! Come 
here! HeUo, Tovit!" 

At once the horse, a big black, galloped toward 
them. On his back, "like a wart on a toad," as 
Neosho afterward expressed it, sat the little, gray- 
haired negro, Tovit, his frayed straw sombrero pulled 
down over his ears. He stopped the horse before 
them. He was riding bareback and using a tie rope 
for a bridle. He jerked off the sombrero, and the 
cloth cap underneath stayed in the crown. He 
stretched his lips in a toothless grin. 

"Good ebenin', cap'n. An' how you-all. Miss 
Neosho? You-all bofe come wif Tovit, please. 
Marse Pio done say: T)e time about heah foh me 
to see dis heah li'le missy. Tovit, you-all got git 
dat daughter o' Calhoun an* bring *er foh me to 
see.' An' Marse Pio nevah say dat about nobody 
befoah. Ah'm leadin' de way, Cap'n Tuttle." 



CHAPTER XVI 

MARSE PIO'S STORY 

TTHEY rode three abreast through the trees, Tovit 
* in the middle. Neosho's questions regarding 
Mariposa brought no answers from Tovit. Pres- 
ently the negro guided them to a trail, and this 
they followed single file for a good distance. Straight 
across a green cup it eventually led them. At last 
they came to a veritable jungle of chaparral, where 
the trail seemed to disappear entirely. 

"Watch out foh youah eyes!" Tovit warned, as 
his big black began breasting through the jungle. 

Neosho followed and Morgan brought up the rear. 

At last they were out of it, and Tovit was ahead, 
waiting for them. 

They were in a circular, grassy opening perhaps 
an eighth of a mile in diameter. On every side 
was the forbidding thicket. A ditch with water 
in it, and a tiny bridge over it, crossed the in- 
dosure. In the middle stood three log houses, one 
very pretentious. High up in a lone fir tree, near the 
largest house, Morgan saw a platform half obscured 
by the foliage. A stairway with rope banisters ran 
up to this platform at an easy angle. It was not 
difficult to determine that this platform was the 
hermit's observatory, or crow's-nest. Two cows of 
Western stock and several horses were grazing in 
the open. 

Tovit slid from his mount and closed behind 
them a gate made of poultry netting. Not till 
then had Morgan known that they had passed through 
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a gate. Now he noted that a high fence of the 
same material extended all about the opening, so 
dose to the thicket that it was scarcely noticeable. 

"Dis Marse Pio's hacienda/' Tovit informed them. 
"You-all ride on to de house. Ah'll walk. Ah'm 
gettin' so ole Ah can't git on dis heah ole boss 
lessen Ah git him 'longside a stump.'' 

An Indian woman came from the door of the 
largest house to meet them. In Spanish she invited 
them to enter. 

They stepped into a capacious room, the furnish- 
ings of which were of the crudest Many fine skins 
were strewn about over the puncheon floor. The 
chairs were homemade, upholstered with hides. At 
the far end a fire crackled in an immense stone fire- 
place. Above it were huge deer antlers. A dim 
form was seated there, in the scant light from a 
window. In this direction the Indian woman led 
Neosho and Morgan. 

As they drew near to the fireplace the figure 
rose from a chair. It was that of a tall old 
man, with a backbone that seemed to know no 
age, and shoulders that were square and sturdy. 

The hair of the man was white as snow, but 
not so long as tradition demands of a hermit. It 
was carefully brushed back from a high, white, 
veined forehead. The nose was high and aquiline — 
almost a beak. The fierce black eyes blazed almost 
fanatically above it. There was a short, strag^y 
white beard and an upward-turned white mustache, 
full and vigorous. It was a scholarly, aristocratic 
face. He was old, this man, but age had made 
scant inroads against an adamantine spirit. 

"The daughter of Calhoun is welccwne," he said, 
and gallantly led her by the hand to a seat. 
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The old man turned to the saddle tramp. 

"And you, seiior — ^welcome to my home. I have 
heard much good of you." 

Morgan took his lean white hand and murmured 
unintelligibly. The grip of the patriarch's hand was 
that of a man of thirty. 

Then Morgan seated himself. The old man turned 
again to Neosho. 

"Stand in the window, seiiorita,'' he commanded 
softly, "that I may better see thee. Calhoun is 
right.' You are the wild rose of the valley." 

"My father never said just that," Neosho re- 
torted, with a laugh. 

"Much the same; much the same," returned the 
old man. "He said you were the apple of his eye— 
the heart of his heart." 

The Old Man of the Mountain reseated himself. 
"Your pardon, seiiorita," and he began rolling a 
cigarette. "Your father has told you but little of 
me," he said to Neosho, when his cigarette was 
alight. 

"Nothing," she replied. "I was not even sure that 
he knew you. I didn't know there was really any 
you," she finished with a laugh. 

He remained silent, brooding, for some time, 

"It was my wish," he said at last. "I honor 
3rour father, senorita." 

Neosho bowed and smiled. 

Another pause ensued, at the end of which the 
old man said abruptly: "I am Pio Estrada. My 
son is Luis Estrada. He is called El Caballero 
Loco by the Indians of the valley. May I ask why 
you are on the mountains to-day, sefiorita?" The 
beetling white brows were raised, politely ques- 
tioning. 
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'Tm after my foster sister, Ala de Mariposa 
Owlinguish/' 

The white brows went a little higher, **Your 
foster sister?*' 

"Yes, seiior. She has — has — disappeared. Gm you 
tdl me anything about her?" 

"This girl called Ala de Mariposa has been reared 
imder the same roof as you?" There was aston- 
ishment in his tones. 

"Since she was five years old, seiior." 

The black eyes flashed into sudden wrath. "Un- 
believable! I have heard your father speak of an 
adopted daughter. He never mentioned her name to 
me. If so, I had forgotten. Doncella!" The In- 
■dian woman entered at his call. "Bring Tovit 
to me." 

The old negro shuffled in, hat in hand. Pio 
Estrada rose straight as a yardstick in his seat 
and thundered at the black: 

"Why have you and Luis deceived me? I learn 
from these, my guests, that the girl whom my son 
loves is the adopted daughter of Seiior Calhoun I" 

Tovit rolled his eyes. His crooked legs twisted 
in and out at the knees. With both hands he 
turned his old sombrero round and round. 

He explained haltingly in Spanish that "Marse 
Luis" had ordered him not to mention this point 

"You knew it to be true?" 

Tovit nodded slowly as he backed away. Pio 
Estrada bowed his head. At once Tovit wheeled 
and tiptoed hastily from the room. 

"Later," said the old man suddenly, lifting his 
face, "we shall discuss this — ^when I have seen 
fny son. The two are not here. My son brought 
the girl for me to see, and I liked her. Then 
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he took her to Palinqua, that the padre might wed 
them. They return to-morrow. Then we shall know 
why I have been imposed upon. Doncella!" The 
silent, brown figure stood in the doorway. "My 
guests will spend the night," he told her. "Show 
them to rooms and make them comfortable." 

Pio Estrada was waiting for his guests when the 
Indian woman announced dinner. In his courtly 
manner he conducted them to their seats and stood 
near his own at the head of the table. Doncella 
took iht foot. 

The plain fare consisted of soup, bread without 
butter, boiled beef, Mexican beans with chili, boiled 
potatoes, honey, and claret. 

To his guests' utter surprise, Pio Estrada gave 
his age as one hundred and six. He had been 
bom in Malaga, Spain, and when he was quite yoimg^ 
had gone to Mexico with his father. When only a 
boy he had fought in the war which wrested Mexico^ 
from the control of Spain. This experience had fired 
his craving for deeds of emprise; so when, five 
years later, he found himself an orphan with con- 
siderable wealth, he joined a band of Spanish ad^ 
venturers bound by way of Loreto for Alta Cali- 
fornia, as the present State was then called. 

For a year the young adventurer lived a riotous 
life as a member of a band of bandits that ter- 
rorized the inhabitants of the little pueblos. Then 
he was caught in the act of robbery and imprisoned. 
Conviction meant death. 

While he was a prisoner at the Palinqua Mission, 
Padre Gabriel treated him with mercy, and Pio 
became penitent. The padre, seeing his earnestness, 
offered immunity if he would promise to devote 
the remainder of his life to the church. 
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Pio Estrada promised and never faced trial. At 
once the young proselyte was given his liberty, and 
he became a stanch ally of Padre Gabriel, living 
at the mission and working among the Indians* 

It was toward the dose of the year 1833 that 
Padre Gabriel explained to Pio that any day he 
expected the government to take the Palinqua Assis- 
tencia out of his hands and place a major-domo 
over the accumulated wealth. This the good padre 
kiiew himself to be powerless to prevent; but, he 
pointed out, he was able to keep from profane hands 
certain properties of the church whidi represented 
a vast fortune. 

This treasure the two carried into the mountains 
and hid. Shordy afterward the impending calamity 
came upon the Palinqua Assistencia. At once Padre 
Gabriel refused to officiate under the Mexican gov- 
ernment and retired with Pio Estrada into the moun- 
tains. 

For some time they lived there together, and Ae 
heartbroken old padre seemed to be losing his mind. 
He grew restless, and at last enjoined Pio Estrada 
to remember his prcmiise and remain to guard the 
treasure. Then Padre Gabriel set off on a pilgrimage 
to Mexico to try to convince the people that in- 
justice had been done^ 

"Eighty-six years have passed,'* old Pio concluded 
in a soft, low voice, "and Padre Gabriel has not 
returned. He was an old man when he left. He 
will not come back." 

The saddle tramp thought of the yellow skeleton 
on top of the rock heap in Mexico and knew with- 
out doubt that Padre Gabriel would not come back. 

Old Pio was speaking again.' 

"The years passed. A few of the Palomar tribe 
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of Indians still inhabited the mountains, and I took 
one of them to wife. Luis was born. He is now 
twenty-five years of age. The mother died. Don- 
cella Maquaquish, here, is her sister; she has lived 
with us for many years. 

"Once I left the mountain and went the entire 
distance to the City of Mexico. I found things 
changed since my youth. All my questions brought 
no news of the padre. I was determined to keep 
faith; and, after settling my long-standing affairs, 
I returned with many books with which to educate 
my son. I meant to enthuse him with love for 
our lost cause, so that, after I was gone, he would 
remain on guard till the missions were returned to 
the padres. Now I know that day will never come. 

"For many years we lived elsewhere on the moun- 
tain and occasionally met people from the valley, 
mostly vaqueros tending their herds. Then I moved 
to this secluded spot. The rumor went forth that 
I had died, and I laughed. What did it matter? 
I took no steps to correct the error. Soon I be- 
came only a memory, and in time I was almost 
forgotten. 

"It was your father, mudiacha — ^whom I met 
nearly forty years ago— that pointed out to me my 
partial error. He told me how tiiings had changed 
down in the valley — that the United States govern- 
ment is not tjrrannical. He said I had not only 
wasted my own life, but was wasting that of my son. 
Your father is the only man from the outside world 
I have been friendly with, 

"So I decided to allow Luis to go into the world 
gradually — ^to let him see for himself and choose. 
I had chosen a life of devotion after having seen 
the world; it seemed not right that I should pin 
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him down to a life of hermity when he had seen 
no other. 

**With Tovit, Aen, he went to fiestas. He wore 
the clothes of his father's frivolous youth. I am 
told" — a faint smile crossed the old man's lips — 
that my son caused mudi awe in the valley. 
Then came a day when he saw this girL Since 
then I scarcely have known him. I questioned Tovit 
about my son's brooding and forced the truth from 
him. I dien said to my son: 'If the girl pleases 
thee, bring her to me, that I may see her. And if 
she pleases me, tfie padre shall wed you.' *' 

Pio Estrada paused and stared at the fire. His 
long speech seemed to be wearying him. But he 
roused himself and continued, as if in defiance of 
cid age. 

''So die valley is to blossom after all die years. 
The padres* efforts will not have been in vain. Your 
fadier is to carry on the work begun by diem. 
Your father has told me of die papers die new padre 
found in die mission wall. May you find the mine, 
muchacha, and The Gem of Promise. I know diy 
reason for wishing to find this wealth to be a 
just one. Would that I could direct thee, but die 
padre gave me no hint of the mine's location. The 
diapel furnishings are still in my keeping; but these 
we cannot use even for so just a purpose. My 
son and I shall leave the mountain soon; and when 
this occurs I have decided to send die ornaments 
to Europe." 

He lapsed into silence. 

"And Tovit?" asked Neosho. "How did he come 
here?" 

There was no answer. The white head of Pio 
Estrada was bowed in sleep. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE CANON CALLED FRESCO 

EARLY the following morning Neosho and Mor- 
gan left the sequestered home of Pio Estrada 
and were guided by Tovit to the beginning of the 
trail. 

At breakfast in the log house Neosho had pleaded 
for the old man's son and Mariposa. She had 
assured the father that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, there was no objection to her foster sister's 
marrying Luis Estrada, and that she was confident 
her father would feel the same. 

Neosho was quiet all the way down the moun- 
tain. Old Pio Estrada had impressed her deeply. 
Morgan, studying her profile when the trail per- 
mitted riding abreast, noted the puzzled lines which 
now and then appeared on her forehead. That she 
was trying to find some closer connection between 
her father and the Old Man of the Mountain was 
no far-fetched conclusion. 

Their descent of the mountain was much swifter 
than the ascent had been, and they decided to make 
an effort to reach the cabin by noon. 

When only one cation lay between them and 
Fresco, Neosho suddenly cried: 

**Why, there's Mariposa and El Caballero Locol 
'And what are they up to?" 

Morgan put spurs to his horse and rode to her 
side. 

A little way up tihe caiion he saw a man and a 
woman. The man had a pick and the woman a 
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spade, and they were sending the dirt as if tunneling 
to liberty from a dungeon. 

"Whoo-hoo I" rose Neosho's shrill call. 

The woman ceased spading and looked up. There 
was no doubt now that she was Mariposa. She 
spoke to her companion, who rested on his pick 
handle; then she started running toward Neosho and 
Morgan. 

By the time she had run within speaking distance 
lack of breath had made her incoherent She 
shouted something unintelligible, placed a hand over 
her heart, and sank to the ground. 

Morgan and Neosho galloped up to her and dis- 
mounted. Neosftio clasped the Indian girl in her 
arms. The man marveled over this inconsistency; 
he had expected Neosho to give Mariposa the rating 
of her life. 

The two girls were babbling broken sentences. 
Mariposa's black eyes were afire with excitement 
Gradually Morgan came to know that if censure 
had been on the tip of Neosho's tongue, what Mari- 
posa was pantingly telling would have driven it back 
unsaid. 

"We were wrong — ^we were wrong!" she stam- 
mered. "He sajrs — ^Luis says, I mean — he says the 
other canon is the one called Fresco! So that makes 
Fresco Canon— oh, dear! — ^I mean that makes the 
cat^n where the cabin stands the one next to the one 
called Fresco. This canon. Don't you see?" 

Neosho, her face gone suddenly white as chalk, 
shook her foster sister. 

"What are you saying? Begin over!" she de- 
manded. 

Mariposa gulped and rolled her big, black tyts 
pathetically. 
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*'I mean, Neosho, that Luis says Fresco Canon 
isn't Fresco Cation at all It's " 

Neosho shook her again. 'Talk sense 1" she 
ordered. 

Mariposa's dark hand pressed her throat, and she 
tried once more. 

"Luis says the old padre really did live on the 
mountain once. He named everything in this country 
— ^the mountain, even, and the creeks and the canons. 
Morgan's Canon — our canon, where the cabin is — 
it never had a name. The canon next to it was called 
Fresco, because it is so cold. Fresco is Spanish 
for cold! But Morgan's caiion is a bigger one 
and has a creek in it; and Luis thinks that's why 
the people of our day got to calling it Fresco instead 
of the right one. He says his father has old maps 
to prove it." 

"Then— then " 

"Then the gem mine is in this canon — the one 
we're in now. Don't you see? Luis and I are 
digging for the buried stone with the cross on it 
The three oaks are gone— decayed years ago, I 
suppose. Help me up. Let's hurry!" 

Morgan, now pale as Neosho, strode to Mariposa 
and stood her on her feet. He was too excited 
even to say hello. 

"You girls ride," he cried, and, in his excitement, 
started running with all his might toward the distant 
El Caballero Loco. 

There came the clatter of hoofs behind him. The 
two girls passed him at a smart gallop. Doggedly 
he plugged on, his brain tipsily sifting a dozen wild 
hypotheses. 

If Luis were right, there was every chance in the 
world that the lost mine would be found. It was 
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bound now to be in the same ledge as his. There 
were no three oaks, though, to mark the hiding 
place of the buried stone. But this did not trouble 
him. His brain kept hammering out the thought 
that gems had been found in the same ledge as 
his mine. Whether they found the padre's mine or 
not, the chances of material success had been bettered 
a thousandfold. 

Ahead he saw Mariposa and Neosho dismount. 
Boyishly he began redoubling his efforts; then as 
suddenly came the realization of his foolishness. 
He fell into a walk and began collecting his scattered 
wits. By the time he reached the trio he had himself 
well in hand. 

El Caballero Loco stood leaning on the pick 
handle, smiling like a bashful country boy. His 
haughty bearing was swallowed up by self-conscious- 
ness. Morgan could scarcely keep back a laugh. 
The once proud and distinguished-looking wraith 
from the Middle Ages had vanished. In its place 
stood a half-breed Indian in a suit of clothes from 
the meager stock at Palinqua which had cost, per- 
haps, fourteen dollars. And on a near-by stone lay 
an old-fashioned, almost brimless derby hat! He 
wore a low collar and an old-fashioned red tie, 
the kind that comes already tied. 

Morgan stepped over and took the young man's 
hand. He began a few polite sentences in Spanish, 
which were at once interrupted by Neosho. 

"There's time enough for all that, Morgan," she 
said excitedly. "Don't you realize the meaning of 
what Mariposa has been telling?" 

I do," he replied, smiling into her tense face. 
But I savvy also that we have nothing to gain by 
rushin' about like ground squirrels. We must take 
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it easy and go about the thing with system. And 
first we'll eat. I'll tend to the horses. Can't you 
and Mariposa cook something in the cabin? We 
must take time to think and plan." 

Neosho sighed and looked down at the freshly 
spaded earth all about them. 

"I suppose you're right," she murmured. "We 
must cool down. Come on, Mariposa." 

With this she took Mariposa's arm, and they went 
to the other canon and the cabin. 

Left alone with Luis Estrada, who watched him 
speculatively, Morgan essayed the beginning of an 
acquaintance as he unsaddled the horses. 

**Do you speak English at all?" he asked in 
Spanish. 

"A little," was the reply. "Tovit has taught mc 
many single words, but I have difficulty in con- 
necting them. And the verbs!" He shrugged sug- 
gestively. "I have heard much of you," he tried 
on his part. "I like you," he added naively. 

"Well, that's fine!" and Morgan chuckled. "And 
now you and your father are coming out into the 
world to live?" 

"Yes, so my father promises, senor. I am very 
eager to see all that I have read about. I know 
nothing but books. Will not my first experiences be 
glorious ?" 

Morgan studied over this. The possibilities were 
too stupendous to be grasped. "They'll be all that," 
he assured him. "But tell me," he went on. "You 
say you know nothing but books. Did you get this 
idea of kidnaping a wife from some old Spanish 
romance ?" 

The dark face of the bridegroom showed only 
innocent seriousness. 
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"No/' he replied thougbtfuUy, **it was the 
muchacha's wish.'* 

"I don't understand" 

"Tovit had told me I should have a wife/' Luis 
tried to explain* "But of this we had said nothing 
to my father. So when I went witSi Tovit to fiestas 
I was searching for a girl who pleased me. At one 
in October a year ago I saw Mariposa and loved her. 
I did not like to deceive my father, so at last I told 
him of this affection. To my surprise, he did not 
grow angry, but told me to bring the girl to the 
mountain for him to see. 

"But herein I was puzzled/' he continued quaintly. 
"I did not know if she felt the same toward me. I 
told Tovit to learn where she lived, and that then 
I should go to her and see if she had admired me at 
the fiesta. Then Tovit told me she was the adopted 
daughter of Seiior Calhoun, my father's very great 
friend, 

"Now I was truly puzzled. I was determined to 
have the girl for my own, but I feared complications. 
So I told Tovit not to mention this connection to 
my father, and he promised. Never before in my 
life had there been anything to keep from my 
father's ears. Now I was greatly ashamed; but so 
greatly changed was I since seeing this girl that my 
action seemed justified. 

"I went down into the valley again and saw her 
at another fiesta. She wandered away alone, and I 
followed. I found her in the oaks by the creek and 
told her that I loved her. 

"I was greatly pleased when she replied that she 
loved me, too, and we kissed each other. Since that 
I have been fairly stupid with thinking of her when 
I could not see her." 
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Morgan laughed aloud and^ stepping over, took 
the young man's hand again. 

"Shake!" he cried. "You're all right. I'm learn- 
ing how to make love too late." 

Luis smiled nonunderstandingly and shook his 
head. 

"The English language is odd," he observed. 
"'Shake! Shake!'" 

When the four had eaten the hasty meal that the 
girls had prepared in the cabin, Morgan took com- 
mand of the treasure hunt He directed Mariposa 
and Luis to go at once across the slough for Mr. 
Calhoun and to take Lucifer along for the rancher 
to ride back. When they were off he went and sat 
with Neosho, who was waiting impatiently near the 
spaded ground. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THROUGH A CRACK 

ABOUT fifteen miles from the adobe at Calhomi 
Ranch there was situated a little town — ^if one 
may call a cluster of tents and new pine shacks a 
town. These flimsy structures housed such parasites 
as usually follow big construction work — saloon men, 
gamblers, and general hangers-on who are ready to 
do almost an)rthing for money. The "rag town," as 
railroad-construction vernacular terms such mush- 
room growths, was in this instance called Cactus; 
and it was a thorny enough place for construction 
men with a month's wages in their pockets. 

Toward the close of the day on which the saddle 
tramp left Calhoun Ranch for Fresco Canon, Mr. 
Albert Bush's expensive car joggled into Cactus with 
a number of things the matter with it. The fat little 
rascal was out of sorts accordingly. He could not 
go on to Calhoun Ranch that night with his car, and 
he loved the comforts of life with which Cactus was 
not equipped to supply him. 

He was anxious to get on to the ranch and see 
how matters were moving along. Of late Calhoim 
had been meeting his large pasmients with prompti- 
tude, and this was not according to Mr. Bush's plans 
at all. Something must be done to set the old man 
back permanently, so that title to the now doubly 
valuable property would revert to the original 
owners. If Graham and Bush were not careful, Cal- 
houn would plank down the entire amount and close 
the deal. Where Calhoun was getting the money 
worried the two underconspirators not a little. 
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Surely his hay crop, abundant though it had been, 
had not brought him in money running very far into 
five figures; CaUioun seemed always hopeful and 
cheerful. The old man had something up his sleeve, 
and Buslh was tr3ring his best to learn the source of 
his funds. 

There was a makeshift garage at Cactus, and here 
Mr. Bush reluctantly left his car for the necessary re- 
pairs. He was told that he could not have it in good 
running order before the middle of the following 
morning. 

So Bush grudgingly betook his pampered person 
to a ham-and-eggs supper in one of Cactus' depart- 
ment establishments — restaurant, saloon, dance hall, 
and gambling den in one — ^and later to a none-too- 
clean bunk in the rear. 

Between the btmk house and the saloon was only 
a thin partition of new inch pine. On the other 
side of this partition was the one private room of 
the establishment. Close up to the partition, Bush 
was just falling to sleep, despite the snores of men 
intoxicated on "bootleg stuff" in other bunks, when 
louder noises beyond the boards drove slumber from 
his brain. 

Into the little room several men came and began 
talking. Bush was about to place his pudgy lips to a 
crack and call to them to cease their clatter when he 
heard Calhoun's name mentioned. So instead of 
shouting he laid an ear close to a wide crack and 
listened intently. 

For some time he could not get head or tail of the 
conversation. There was much drinking of "jackass** 
brandy going on in the little room, and the voices 
became accordingly louder and less cautious than at 
first It seemed to Bush that these men, whoever 
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they were, had designs on Calhoun or Morgan 
Tuttle, and several times he heard gems mentioned. 
It seemed, too, that the party was waiting for some 
one else to join them, and it soon became plain that 
the expected arrival was a half-breed Indian called 
Torcido. 

At length Torcido came. Mr. Bush placed an eye 
to the crack while the conversation was general, so 
that he would not miss seeing anything of impor- 
tance, and saw five men gathered about a green- 
topped poker table, with a bottle and glasses before 
them. 

Two of them were evidently cowmen. They wore 
broad-brimmed Stetsons pushed to the backs of their 
heads, neckerchiefs, chaps, and spurs, and carried 
bolstered Colts. Two more were nondescript indi- 
viduals of the railroad grade — ^tramps with seamed, 
scarred faces and ratty eyes. The fifth was the 
newcomer, Torcido, a half-breed with a flat nose and 
wide nostrils and rings in his ears as large as a 
dollar. His straight black hair was so long as nearly 
to conceal the rings. His face was pitted and evil. 
Instinctively the pampered Mr. Bush shuddered at 
tiiought of being at the mercy of this half-wild 
native. 

After a drink all round, the voices of the five were 
lowered, and Bush found it difficult to hear every- 
thing that was said. But his round little eyes opened 
wider and wider as a strange tale was unfolded. 

It seemed that, some time before, the half-breed, 
Torcido, had been working at the mission at Palin- 
qua, and had been with Padre Terry on a day when 
he was repairing one of the crumbling walls. Be- 
tween the adobe 1)ricks the padre had found two 
oaken slabs, bolted together with wooden pins. From 
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between them he had removed an old yellow paper 
that had caused him to show intense excitement. 

Padre Terry had not confided in Torcido, but his 
curiosity and suspicions had been aroused. He had 
heard old Indians of his tribe tell handed-down tales 
of valuable chapel furnishings which had once be- 
longed to the mission, but which had miraculously 
disappeared about a century before. They were said 
to have been hidden by a bygone padre somewhere in 
the mountains. 

The knowledge of this had caused Torcido to dog 
the little padre and spy upon him whenever oppor- 
tunity oflFered; but for a long time he could gain no 
inkling of what had been discovered. 

One day he had overheard frugal scraps of a con- 
versation between Calhoun's daughter and Padre 
Terry which led him to believe that the papers dealt 
with the lost mine from which the old padre had 
taken the gems to adorn the missing chapel orna- 
ments. 

After this a year had passed without the watchful 
half-breed being any the wiser. At length, in the 
hope that white men would be better able to find out 
the secret, he had confided in the two Peligroso 
Rancho vaqueros who now sat at the table with him. 
These were old friends of his — ^men not altogether 
scrupulous, Mr. Bush determined— but they, too, had 
failed to learn an3rthing more about the matter. 

As no search seemed to be under way for the 
treasure they had later laughed at Torcido and told 
him he was dreaming. But the half-breed, with the 
patience of his race, had continued to wait and 
watch, never suspecting that a mere girl — ^Neosho 
Calhoun — ^had been intrusted with the secret. 

Torcido, intermittently employed at the mission^ 
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and always on the alert for a dew^ had watched Mor- 
gan Tutdei as he watched all strangers, when Padre 
Terry had taken him on a tour of inspection* He 
had peered in at the door when the padre had been 
showing the saddle tramp the room whose east wall 
was the one in which the slabs had been discovered. 
Morgan Tuttle might have deceived the innocent- 
minded little padre^ but not Torcido. He noted the 
rapt interest with which the stranger studied that 
portion of the wall from where the slabs had been 
taken. 

Consequently he was alert that night and finally 
detected Morgan in the act of studying the wall with 
the aid of a flash light from the outside. Morgan 
had surprised him, and, hoping that his identity had 
not been revealed, Torcido had ridden away to re- 
port to the Peligroso vaqueros who were his friends. 

From that time on, it seemed, Morgan Tuttle had 
been watdied when opportunity offered. But he had 
put a quietus on the trio's spying by betaking him- 
self to Fresco Canon, where he had been safe from 
them all winter long because of the impassable 
marshes that kept them out of the canon. 

Then when summer came he had gone to Calhoun 
Ranch and worked there as foreman. Seeing that 
he was safely ensconced there, they went to Fresco 
Canon and looked over the ground. There it ap- 
peared that he had given all of his attention to the 
old mines, and, knowing that they had been worked 
for three years without result, the trio were begin- 
ning to think that Tuttle was more or less of a fool. 

Then in June one of the cow-punchers, riding 
down that way from the mountains, had seen Neosho 
Calhoun and Ala de Mariposa Owlinguish at work 
in Fresco Canon with spade and pick. In a flash it 
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came to him that the secret had been intrusted to 
Neosho by the padre, and that she had known Tuttle 
before he came into the country. She had sent for 
him, and he had come to look for the treasure in 
winter, pretending to be working the mines, while 
she and the half-breed Indian girl searched during 
the summer months. 

Accordingly Torcido had been posted to watch the 
girls in the canon and to report at once if events 
pointed to any new discovery. They dared not way- 
lay the girl and try to get the papers away from 
her; for, if they tried this and failed to get the in- 
formation they were after, they would have gained 
nothing. It was better, they decided, to allow her 
or Tuttle to find the treasure — whatever it might be 
— ^and then plan to get it away from them. 

That same day Torcido had been on the lookout 
for the girls, as he had been since some time in 
June, and had also been alert for Morgan's coming, 
as winter was close at hand. Morgan's horse had 
neighed, however, and Morgan had investigated, with 
the result that once more Torcido had been obliged 
to race away to hide his identity. Whether or not 
Tuttle recognized him as the spy on the mission roof 
he could not say. 

Torcido was to start back to Fresco Canon that 
night and continue his watch until there was some- 
thing more to report. Then the vaqueros, Bill Dover 
and Fred Glenn by name, and the two yeggs, 
"Froggy" Fisk and "Dutchy" Bell — who, because 
more men of criminal inclinations were needed, had 
been let into the secret — ^would take a hand and see 
what could be done toward the betterment of their 
own financial condition. 

There was much more conversation, and Albert 
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Bush learned of an ''Old Man of the Mountain" — 
a Spanish hermit who lived somewhere on Opaco's 
top and claimed a fertile valley on Agua Turbulente 
Creek. There was an old negro who lived in a cabin 
on the outskirts of the old man's holdings, who, with 
his ready .30-.30, had defied the cattlemen for years 
and dared them to set foot in the valley. 

He heard, too, of El Caballero Loco, and learned 
that, the day before, Calhoun*s adopted daughter, 
Mariposa, had ridden into the mountains with him 
for some reason unknown to the spy. 

It was all very confusing and bizarre, and Albert 
Bush, practical man of affairs, almost was ready to 
believe that he had been dreaming. However, he 
decided to look into the matter. If lost mines or 
hidden treasure were on the point of being discovered 
by Tuttic and Calhoun's daughter, he wanted to 
laiow about it. Calhoun must find no new source 
from which to obtain money to clear the ranch of 
debt. The powerful Ravenscroft Company, Bush's 
principals, wanted that property, and they were going 
to have it in spite of all obstacles. Bush thought with 
satisfaction of the prestige he would gain with the 
big organization of moneyed men if he were able to 
bring down a catastrophe upon the head of Beaver 
P. Calhoun. Yes, Mr. Albert Bush would look into 
this. He was glad he had been stalled at Cactus. 

But just before the conversation beyond the parti- 
tion broke up Mr. Bush heard Bill Dover make a re- 
mark that caused him to become more thoughtful 
still. 

"I'll tell you somethin' that me an' Fred doped out 
while you was over there," Bill Dover said to the 
half-breed. "I drops a line to a pal o' mine over on 
the Mojave Desert who's some ramblin' kid and 
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savvies horses and punchers all over. I ast him if he 
knew anydiin' about that snip-nosed bay with the 
Box X brand that this Tuttle rides. He writes back 
and says he don't only know the brand but he knows 
the hoss, which he says was one o' the briskest ani- 
mals in Mex when he was down there. One o' the 
best rope hosses south o' the line. Trick hoss, too. 
Once, he said, Tuttle had 'im travelin' with a Wild 
West show. An' he knows this Tuttle, too." 

"Yea?" queried Torcido, with a shrug. 

"An' he says, 'Keep yer eye peeled for that bird. 
Bill. They call 'im the saddle tramp. He's a ram- 
bler and a scrappin', two-gun fool. Don't make any 
mistake about that ole puncher, Bill. Muy pelt- 
grosof " 

"Well, we're from Peligroso Rancho, ain't we?" 
put in Fred Glenn. 

"Right," said Dover. "But we gotta watch that 
Dee. When Ed Potter says a man's peligroso he's 
muy peligroso — ^that's all." 

Next morning, at the bar, Mr. Bush unbent and 
asked the man behind the dirty bar apron: 

"What is the English for 'muy peligroso?' " 

"That's spigoty for 'mighty dangerous', " he in- 
formed his questioner. 

"Oh!" muttered Mr. Bush. "I'd never have 
thought it. He — ^his grin is so good-natured and 
he's so soft spoken." 

'What'd you say?" asked the bartender. 
I said" — Bush roused himself from reverie — 
"have you got anything wet in a bottle?" 

"Oh, I see what you're drivin' at, pard. Yes, I'll 
tell the world what I got in a bottle is peligroso! 
Thanks for the tip, ol'-timer. From now on the 
brand is Muy Peligroso." 






CHAPTER XIX 

THE SEARCH 

OVER in the new Fresco Canon the man who had 
been termed muy peligroso had just seated him- 
self beside Neosho Calhoun and was trying to hide 
his excitement over the impending search for the 
lost mine ''whence came The Gem of Promise/' 

Neosho was again excited, too. 

"Morgan," she began, "I've found something that 
gives me an idea." She pointed to a great boulder 
close at hand. 

In its oval top were gouged three shallow round 
holes about ten indies in diameter. 

"More of those old morterosr she said, "like we 
saw up on Opaco near the old Indian village. Why 
are they here?" Neosho's lips were compressed, and 
her cheeks were colorless. 

"Why, you said they were often found near oak 
trees," he pointed out. "They wanted them handy, 
I suppose, to mash up the acorns. By George, I get 
you now!" 

"What?" 

"There isn't an oak tree within a hundred yards!" 

"That's it, Morgan. All the oaks are farther up 
the canon. Near them are all the boulders the In- 
dians could have asked for in which to gouge their 
morteros to mash the acorns in. Then why did they 
make these so far from the trees?" 

"By George, there's somethin* to that argument!" 
he exclaimed excitedly. "You mean that, because the 
morteros are here, oaks grew dose once." 
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'Exactly. And I think we'd better dig for our 
diiseled stone right here." 

He whirled about without another word and ran 
for the tools, the compass, and the line. 

Morgan used the spade. The girl began sinkin'g 
the pick point into the ground to locate stones under- 
neath the surface. When her pick point ground on 
one Morgan would spade till every inch of its top 
was free of earth. 

After an hour of fruitless work he struck rotten 
wood with the spade. A little more digging proved 
that he was working in the decayed roots of an an- 
cient tree. This proved why the morteros had been 
gouged — ^an oak had grown there once. He must 
find the roots of two more vanished trees before any 
tangible clew was theirs. 

Ten minutes later he struck rotten wood again. 
This also proved to be roots of a tree. They were 
forty feet from the first. Now he began digging 
in a circle at a distance from the two systems of 
roots which was consistent with the imaginary tops 
of the trees. 

Neosho kept within his circle and drove the pick 
into the ground in search of stones. When she struck 
one which she could not move, Morgan would leave 
his task and expose it. In this way another hour 
passed. 

Morgan never found the roots of a third tree. 
But eventually his tool struck a stone, and when he 
began spading away the earth he and Neosho found 
themselves staring down at a two-inch groove chis- 
eled on its flat top. Neosho dropped to the ground 
and gazed as Morgan's spading caused the groove to 
lengthen before her eyes. 

At last he sank widi a groan of relief to the edge 
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of the large hole he had dug. Below him lay a 
Greek cross chiseled deep in the solid rock, its arms 
about two feet in length. Neosho thrust the com- 
pass into his hands, and he stooped and set it on the 
cross. The needle ceased quivering. The arms of 
the cross pointed due northwest, northeast, southeast, 
and southwest. 

Neosho had her line. "Which one shall we try 
first?" she asked in a low, awed voice. 

Morgan looked up the canon, then down at the 
compass. The general trend of the canon was north 
by west. 

"We can cut out the southeast and southwest 
arms," he said. "There's no probability of the gem 
mine's bein* below us in the marsh." 

"No," she returned in a whisper. "But which of 
the two others? Northwest or northeast?" 
'Northwest," he decided promptly. 
I'll carry the line," she proposed. "You're worn 
out." 

This was true, and he did not protest. He let her 
walk off with the ball of line, unwinding it as she 
went. He held an end of the line in his hand and 
kept glancing from her course to the compass, shout- 
ing directions. 

When the line was taut she halted, far up on the 
left side of the canon, in the sage. He kept mo- 
tioning this way and that till the trend of the line 
and the compass agreed. Then he motioned for her 
to wind in and started to her with the instrument. 

Neosho had cut her line four hundred and seven- 
teen feet in length, or exactly one-twentieth of three 
thousand varas. They must repeat this performance 
twenty times. It took over an hour, but finally he 
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stood at her side for the last measurement They 
had left the new Fresco Canon, and she was not far 
from Morgan's tunnels in the other canon. 

"Twenty-two and a half degrees to the right," she 
whispered. "I must walk north-northwest from this 
point. Set the compass on the ground/' 

He obeyed her and again took the end of the 
line. 

She faced away from him and stood very still. 

"Am I headed about right?" she asked. 

"Take a few steps with the line and draw it taut," 
he ordered. 

She walked twenty feet and stretched the line. 
He directed her till its trend was north-northwest. 
She straightened her arm before her. "This direc- 
tion will take me pretty close to— to— — '* She 
stopped. 

"I know," he said soothingly. "Go on. What 
does it matter? I suspected it all along." 

She came back and dropped to her knees before 
him. She took his face in her hands and looked 
into his eyes. 

"Morgan," she said slowly, "the lost mine is on 
your claim. Therefore your mine and the padre's 
are the same. We've both won! But suppose — sup- 
pose " She stopped short. 

"Suppose what?" 

"That the Billingses hadn't sold you the claim." 

With this she laughed nervously and carried the 
line the remaining distance. 

From below them in the canon came Mariposa's 
prolonged "Who-hoo!" 

Neosho answered as she hurried along. 

Presently, below him, Morgan saw Mariposa, Luis, 
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and Beaver P. Calhoun riding up the ca&on. He 
shouted and waved down at them. 

"What you got?" yelled Calhoun. 

"Don't know yet! Got a lot of mighty fine hope, 
though I" 

A little later the line went taut in Morgan's hands. 
He glanced at Neosho and began waving her to the 
left till the line was right with the compass. There 
remained still two and one-third more measurements 
to complete the one thousand varas in this direction. 

When she pulled the line taut after the last meas- 
urement she was standing at the mouth of his 
tunnel. 

But the trend of the line did not correspond with 
the compass. It was north by west a quarter north. 
He waved her to the left till the line was taut at 
north-nortliwest. 

"Mark your place!" he yelled at her. 

She was on the rocky, sage-covered hillside, a 
hundred feet or more from the ttmnel, above it and 
to the left; but the padre's lost mine and Morgan's 
were practically the same. It was merely that the 
pay streak had been worked at different points. The 
saddle tramp's heart was beating wildly as he hur- 
ried toward Neosho. His mine was no longer a 
doubtful experiment The brown-robed padre had 
proved this a century before. 

When he reached Neosho she had tied her hand- 
kerchief to a sagebrush to mark the spot. Together 
they began hunting in the vicinity for evidences of 
old workings. They found absolutely nothing. The 
hillside was in no way different from countless other 
hillsides all over the country. 

"If the mine is here," Neosho observed in a tone 
of disappointment, "it's just as I said: The old 
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padre has filled the mouth of his tunnel with stonei 
and dirt, and the sage and things have grown 
over it/' 

"Don't you worry," Morgan encouraged. ''I 
know the ledge dips this way. I'm sure she's right 
before us. A few sticks o' giant will prove it. We've 
won — ^that's all. It remains for us only to lift the 
top of this hill till we find the pockets. We'll hire 
as many men as we can work and run new tunnels. 
We can afford to now. Borrow money, even, if 
necessary. Let's get down and tell the others the 
good news." 

They made their way to the tunnel and went down 
over the trail. The others were standing before the 
cabin, looking up at them eagerly. 

"What luck?" shouted Beaver P. Calhoun, when 
they were halfway down. 

"Best in the world!" Morgan answered him. "The 
padre's mine is on my claim! It and The Neosho 
are practically the same thing! It's proved that the 
gems are here — ^all we've got to do is dig 'em out!" 

When they were at last all together at the cabin 
everybody talked at once. The bride and bride- 
groom and their escapade were forgotten. Neosho 
and Morgan's trip up Opaco Mountain was forgotten. 
Gems and ttmnels and the chances of inducing miners 
to come up from Palinqua were the topics, to the 
exclusion of eversrthing else. 

Morgan, squatting on the ground, in the midst of 
an explanation of the "dip of the ledge," was brought 
to a pause by El Caballero Loco, who stepped over 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

"You have forgotten that I speak but little Eng- 
lish," he censured mildly. 

"By George, I beg your pardon, old sport!" Mor- 
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gan returned quickly. "But," he explained in Span- 
ish, "we're a little too excited to be nice, you know/' 

El Caballero Loco smiled his forgiveness. "I 
have interpreted much of what has passed between 
you," he said. "It seems that the Seiiorita Neosho 
especially is worried because there is no tunnel." 

"Yes, she thinks we should have found the old 
workin's before allowing ourselves to get all fussed 
up. 

"There is no tunnel," said the bridegroom. 

"What's that? What do you know about it?" 
Calhotm burst out. 

Every eye fastened on the young half-breed. He 
shrank back in confusion; but Mariposa took his 
hand in the matter-of-fact way in which she had 
treated him all along and urged him to continue. 

"Padre Gabriel told my father about finding the 
gems," he said. "He found many of them on the 
surface of the ground. He dug a little way and 
found more, but they didn't blast a tunnel. There 
was no dynamite in that day, was there? The padre 
supposed there were more of the same stones under- 
ground, but he never found them." 

Morgan and Calhoun stared at each other. 

"By golly, that's the way they located 'em first 
down Palinqua way!" exclaimed Gilhoun. "They'd 
been on the market a couple o' years before any one 
was wise enough to run a tunnel into the ledge. 
Fella name o' Greer come along — old quartz miner. 
Laughed at 'em scratchin' away like hens. Went to 
work and began shootin'. It wasn't till then that the 
mines were heard of, hardly. Greer took more gems 
out o' The Palinqua Chief in a month than she'd pro- 
duced in pretty near two years. Ain't that right, 
Neosho?" 
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His daughter confirmed this, and it was immedi- 
ately evident that Luis' information had raised her 
hopes immeasurably. 

"Well, nothing can be done to-day/* she pointed 
out. "The thing for us to do is go to the rancho and 
get ready. I intended to have Mariposa go home 
with us, leaving Luis to go up and explain everything 
to his father." 

"You've seen his father?" Calhoun asked. 

"Yes. Morgan and I know all about him. But 
we've got other things to talk about now, dad. And 
I say that now it seems better to let Mariposa go 
with Luis, while we three make our preparations — 
get miners and tents and things — ^and come back 
here." 

"Oh, you're coming over here, Neosho?" 

"Yes, dad." Neosho blushed a deep crimson. 

Her father stepped to her and Morgan and took a 
hand of each. "I see it's come," he said. "Well, 
I'm glad. I know you'll be good to her, Morg." He 
swallowed hard and said briskly: "Now that's off 
our chests, let's get back across the slough. January 
third is on the wing; and that's the day I gotta pony 
up in full to the Ravenscroft Company or lose the 
ranch. When she comes we want to be peekin' at 
her over a wagon loaded with Gems o' Promise!" 

They were all excited — ^again all talking at once. 
Even had they been normally alert it is doubtful if 
any of them would have noticed a dark figure wrig- 
gling away through the sage up toward Morgan's 
tunnels. Torcido had not overheard much except the 
shouting when CaHioun arrived. But no watcher 
who knew what was impending could have failed to 
interpret the joyous expressions on the faces down 
below. 
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Silently and swiftly the half-breed wriggled along^ 
like some wary animal, and reached another little 
canon hidden back in the hills. There his horse 
awaited him. Directly he was galloping along ob- 
scure trails toward Cactus to report 



CHAPTER XX 

THE ICON 

IT was a week before work was in full swing in the 
canon, which had been rechristened ''Nameless." 
A little way up Nameless Credc four new white tents 
were pitched. One was for Luis and Mariposa, one 
sheltered supplies, the third was the sleeping quarters 
of Morgan and the three miners Calhoun had brought 
from Palinqua, and the fourth was the cook tent. 
Neosho lived in the cabin. 

Luis was to be at camp only occasionally; for up 
on the mountain old Pio Estrada was making prepa* 
rations to break a residence of seventy-eight years, 
and it was like pulling eyeteeth. Besides helping his 
father, Luis had been appointed the official courier 
between Calhoun Ranch and the camp. 

The day the miners arrived Neosho tmbudded her 
six-shooter and hung it on the cabin wall beside the 
lion skin. She had refused to allow Morgan and 
her father to hire a cook. They needed every cent 
they could scrape together. It would cost close to 
thirty-five dollars a day to learn whether Padre Ga- 
briel had been demented or not. 

"Just let me know the instant you strike a pocket,'* 
she requested. "That's all I ask. Now you go on 
and dig — ^we'll feed you." 

Early on a Thursday morning Bert Davis and 
Tag" McMasters, the two miners who were to 
open The Padre's Hope, as Neosho had named the 
new discovery, fired the opening shots. The four 
men hurried up and examined the result Scattered 
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tfarouj^ the debris were bits of pegmatite bearing the 
little prisms of black tourmaline. Little of this 
showed in the face, however. 

At noon they fired five more block holes. Now 
across the face of the drift, dipping toward the 
southwest, slanted the speckled band. 

Morgan stepped to the trail and shouted exultantly 
down to Neosho, shading her eyes with a checked 
apron at the door of the cabin: 

"Pay streak in The Padre's Hope!" 

Without an answer she wheeled and ran into the 
cabin. From below suddenly came a smart fusillade 
of shots. Neosho and Mariposa were celebrating by 
empt3ring six-shooters into the air. 

Next day, the new tunnel being well under way, 
they supported the mouth with timbers; then Morgan 
and the other miner, "Sligo** Ryan, resumed the work 
in The Neosho. 

An tmeventful week passed, at the end of which 
Luis returned from a trip up the mountain and drew 
Morgan and Neosho to one side after the evening 
meal. 

"My father is deeply interested in the mining," he 
said in his soft, pleasing tongue. "You know, it was 
never proved that the gems Padre Gabriel found 
were of value. Often of late years my father has 
wondered if the padre's gems and the ones now 
mined near Palinqua, which bring such great prices, 
are the same. So once he asked Tovit if he could not 
bring us a small specimen that we might compare 
them. Tovit succeeded in obtaining a piece. And 
when we compared it with the padre's stones there 
was a vast difference." 

"That's funny," said Morgan. "But you know 
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there are several varieties of gems mined about here 
— kunzite, beryl, hyacinth, and tourmaline. They're 
all different in color, formation, and every way/' 

"We knew that,'* Luis returned. "Tovit, having 
once been a miner, was able to explain that much. 
We had decided from his description that the gems 
of the padre were ktmzite. It was a specimen of 
kunzite that Tovit brought. Yet there was a dif- 
ference." 

"What was the difference?" asked Neosho. 

Luis took from under the new cheap coat, which 
he ceremoniously wore in the hottest weather, some- 
thing heavy and tray-shaped, about ten inches by 
thirteen, which was wrapped in cloth and slung about 
his shoulder with a strap. He stooped to the ground, 
undid the strap, and began unwrapping the cloth. 

"My father, being deeply interested, intrusted this 
to me,'* he explained, "that I might show it to you 
so you might study the stones of the padre. It is 
from the treasure hoard that my father guards.*' 

He threw off the cloth. 

Neosho gasped; Morgan bent quickly with a little 
grunt of surprise. 

The tray-shaped object was of solid gold, dull 
and unpolished, but rich with virgin luster. It was 
an inch thick and rectangular, with rounded corners. 
In each comer a cross was outlined with small, luster- 
less gems. The central figure was of the Virgin and 
Child, also done in small gems. Above the head of 
each, in lieu of a halo, was an immense gem two 
inches in diameter. 

It was an odd and a crude conception, and the 
workmanship was childish. But it was the stones and 
their cutting that held Morgan's eyes. 

As to the cutting, it was of the clumsiest. There 
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were facets, it was true, but they were irregular, and 
no knowledge of bringing out the tone of a gem 
was displayed. Hence they were lusterless and un- 
attractive as dull crystals, about the color of tapioca 
pudding. 

But Morgan, by holding the crude icon sidewise to- 
ward the waning light of the sun, was able to get 
the inner color of the larger stones. He sucked in 
his breath sharply. 

It was as if he were looking through a glass of 
creme de violet. The Palinqua stones showed a vio- 
let cast when held to the light, but no such deep, 
gorgeous tone as this. Neosho looked and cried out 
with delight. 

"Ah, you have detected the difference,'* said El 
Gtballero Loco. ''Are these not handsomer than the 
Palinqua stones?" 

"Gosii, yes!" whispered Morgan. "And if they're 
as hard Lord, if we can only find 'em!'* 

"I know nothing of the relative hardness," said 
the youth. "But I know no tool we possess will 
make so much as a scratch on these." 

He rewrapped the icon and strapped it under his 
coat. 

"My father will be pleased at your approval," and 
he smiled soberly. "That he has allowed me to show 
you this is a mark of his great esteem. He sends 
word that he wishes you all success." 

Calhoun came to the camp the next morning, hav- 
ing driven almost to the mouth of the canon in his 
runabout. 

"Looks like we're gonta have a dry fall," he pre- 
dicted, as he and Morgan sat down for a rest aftef 
climbing the steep trail. "That looks bright for you, 
amigo. Don't want to get you folks bottled in here 
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with that wagonload o' gems, while the financiers 
hand the wallop to old Beaver P/' 

"How are things going?'* Morgan asked. 

"Well, I'm peggin' right along. Graham and 
Bush were down t'other day and tried to feel me out 
about payin' up on the third o' January. I reckon I 
didn't give 'em a heap o' satisfaction." 

"Always hopeful, aren't you?" Morgan queried 
and smiled. 

Calhoun looked at him, his eyes twinkling, his fin- 
gers slowly pulling the weather-reddened skin of his 
throat. 

"Kinda got under old Pio's shirt — ^you and Neo- 
sho," he remarked irrelevantly. "Thought I was the 
only Johnny-on-the-spot up there myself. I never 
saw any o' the treasure in nearly forty year. But this 
here finer color in the stones Neosho was tellin' me 
about, is mighty interestin'. May be that you'll strike 
something new, Morg. I'll have a talk with Johnson, 
who's manager o' The Palinqua Chief, next time I'm 
down that way." 

"Don't," Morgan objected. "Sligo Ryan has told 
me quite a bit about the mines down there. He says 
they're all controlled by a big New York jewelry 
manufacturer. Except for a few dinky independent 
mines somewhere else in the county, this manufac- 
turer has a monopoly on the gems." 

"Yes, that's right. Culver & Company are the 
people. They've bought up all the important mines. 
Maybe we'd better not talk too miich, after all. But 
if you make a strike, how'll you dispose o' your 
gems, Morg?" 

"This Sligo Ryan seems like a good Irishman," 
Morgan replied. "He's given me the name of the 
gem expert who was out here just after spodumene 
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was first discovered. This man's name is Geist 
He's a mixer, it seems, and Sligo thinks there's no 
one on earth just like him. 

'^Geist was at that time employed hy anoAer Ing 
New York jewelry manufacturing firm, the Grover 
A. Allen Company. But the gems were new, and, 
though they had sent Geist out to look over the field, 
they were afraid to take hold and tackle the proposi- 
tion for a monopoly. But the other people. Culver 
& Company, later took a long shot at it. The result 
is that the Grover A. Allen people have been kickin' 
'emselves ever since." 

I see — I see," musingly commented Calhoun. 

So Fm going to send our first sample to this 
Geist. And with my letter I'll inclose one from 
Sligo. He says Geist will give us a square deal as to 
the quality and value of the stone, and there's little 
doubt but that his people will be glad to contract 
with us. 

But to make doubly sure," Morgan continued, 
I'll send the sample to an old friend of mine in New 
York, telling him all about it and the mines. He's 
been a stockbroker for years. He owns a ranch •in 
Mex, and I met him down there. He can sell a 
white ribbon to a bartender. He'll do an3rthing for 
me. I'll have him go to Geist." 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE GEM OF PROMISE 

rVO weeks of hard work passed without result 
The Padre's Hope was growing to be quite a 
tunnel. 

"If the padre found gems on top of the ground, it 
looks like we ought to find them by tunneling," Mari- 
posa complained pettishly one day. 

"There was probably a surface pocket cropping 
out," Neosho explained. "If one finds a pocket every 
twenty feet he is extremely lucky. Give us time." 

Next morning after the five shots had been fired 
in The Padre's Hope, Morgan hurried into the tun- 
nel to bend eagerly and grasp from the debris a lump 
of glistening, pinkish-purple rock. He rushed with 
it to the mouth of the tunnel and, as he sent it 
bouncing below to Neosho, sang out : 

"Lithia!" 

All four men now worked in The Padre's Hope. 
They drilled shallow block holes and shot light 
charges. The next shot showed them to be entirely 
within lithia, and Morgan called to the girls to come 
up the trail. 

Once more they fired, about four o'clock, just un- 
der the pay streak. Eagerly they crowded into the 
tunnel. Nothing but lithia appeared at first, but a 
few strokes of the pick to dislodge hanging lumps of 
it, exposed a pocket of quartz crystals, mica, and 
wet clay. 

The saddle tramp's face was set and pale as he 
worked into the pocket with his pick. At last he 
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backed away and dropped something wet and clammy 
into Neosho's hands. 

"What— what is it? It's heavy." 

"Get water and wash it/' he commanded huskily. 

Water was handy, in an oil can, and Morgan 
turned presently to see Neosho stripping the wet, 
clinging clay from the lump. She gave it a final 
dip into the can and held dripping to the light of a 
candle a dull, tapioca-colored stone of about four 
pounds weight. 

A silence fell on the Kttle group. The breathing 
of each was audible in the cold stillness of the tun- 
nel. Neosho stood and gazed without a word, hold- 
ing the stone as one would a telescope, while Sligo 
Ryan kept the candle before it 

"My goodness! Say something!" came Mariposa's 
shrill voice at last 

"It's like looking into a lake of violet ink," mur- 
mured Neosho. "It's The Gem of Promise!" 

The spell was broken. Tongues broke into bab- 
bling. They crowded round Neosho, and eager 
hands grasped at the stone. 

Sligo Ryan got it and stood tossing it speculatively 
in his calloused hands. 

"It's a whopper," he proclaimed. "She'll cut a 
pile o' gems, with little waste. If it had come from 
The Palinqua Chief I'd say she was worth close to a 

thousand. But I don't know about " He held it 

to the candle and closed one eye. "My Lord! I 
never saw such color in any stone from The Palinqua 
Chief I It's spodiunene, all right, but 1 don't know 
if it could be called kunzite. It's perfect — ^perfect I" 

"There are probably more of 'em in the pocket,'^ 
said Morgan calmly enough, but his hands were 
trembling. "Come on, fellows." 
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Tliey carried down to the cabin from that first 
pocket of The Padre's Hope all the gems that one 
man could handle in a guimy sack. 

By seven o'clock next morning Ijuis Estrada was 
galloping to Calhoun Ranch with a handsome sample 
wrapped for mailing, and Morgan's letter to his 
friend, Wilbur Ormiston, with one from Ryan to 
Geist inclosed, explaining everything. Calhoun was 
to mail the sample by insured parcel post 

Hope ran high in the camp in Nameless Canon. 
At noon that same day Davis and McMasters struck 
another pocket in The Padre's Hope, scarcely three 
feet from the first. There were more and larger 
stones in it than in the other. From this pocket they 
stooped and almost immediately disclosed a third. 

After this they worked without result for four 
days. Then Morgan and Ryan struck in The 
Neosho. 

This strike was a surprise. The pocket produced 
a high-grade tourmaline of a beautiful pinkish cast 
However, the next pocket of The Neosho, which 
they opened a week later, held the same violet spodu- 
mene as The Padre's Hope. 

Down at the cabin there was the veritable tubful 
of gems that Calhoun had expressed the wish to see. 
At a himdred dollars a pound, just as it came from 
the mine — which was the standard price for the prod- 
uct of the famous Palinqua Chief — ^Morgan esti- 
mated that what they had got out represented a snug 
little fortune. But he was confident that this spodu- 
mene gem was of a higher quality than that of The 
Palinqua Chief; and they waited anxiously for word 
f rcwn New York. 

Two weeks from the date of the mailing Calhoun 
was present when Morgan and Ryan struck a third 
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large pocket of spodumene in The Neosho. He 
crowed like a delighted child and kept slapping 
everybody on the back. 

Morgan interrupted his enthusiastic outbursts with: 
"We expected you to bring Ormiston's reply when 
you came over this morning." 

"No mail for any o' you folks," Gilhoun told him. 
"How long's your letter been gone, son?" 

"Two weeks to-day." 

Gilhoun snorted. "That's the minimum time. 
And here you're expectin' your friend to get your 
letter, act on it, sell a wagonload o* gems, and reply. 
I thought maybe when you and Neosho found the 
mine you'd begin to grow up." 

Morgan and Neosho waited impatiently another 
week, a week in which not a gem was taken from 
either mine. But this last did not worry them. 
Their first strikes had been exceptionally lucky; they 
might tunnel for a month now and not find another 
pocket. 

Time dragged on, and Luis, who went almost every 
other day to the rancho, brought no word from 
Ormiston. 

Then Morgan could stand it no longer. He wrote 
a telegram, which Calhoun would phone in to the 
coast for transmittal. 

Ten terrible days passed with no reply to the wire. 
Then came a message from San Antonio, TexaSw 

Your wire forwarded here. Traveling. Wil- 
bur in Europe. His mail held in New York. 
I arrive back in New York December 8. Shall 
I open mail and act? 

Mrs. Wilbur Ormiston. 
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"Wilbur's wife!" ejaculated the saddle tramp. 
"Never met her. So Ormiston's in Europe, eh? 
Confound the luck! But it's good for us that the 
stone and letters weren't forwarded to his wife. 
Here it is the sixth of December! We'll have to let 
Mrs. Ormiston attend to it, I guess. We haven't 
time now to write Geist, and a wire to him wouldn't 
explain much. Guess I'll wire Mrs. Ormiston to go 
ahead on the instructions in my letter — unless you 
feel like taking a run to New York yourself, dad." 

"And leave Bush and Graham to do to me what- 
ever they want to out here?" 

"Why, Mrs. Ormiston ought to be able to attend 
to it as well as her husband," Neosho put in. 

"I don't know," and Morgan shrugged. "But I 
guess it's up to her to try. I don't know anything 
about her. But we'll give her a trial. And if we 
don't get word promptly I'll go myself. Time's get- 
ting mighty precious for you, dad." 

The message authorizing Mrs. Ormiston to let 
Geist know that a new California gem had been dis- 
covered, went forward next afternoon to her New 
York address. 

It was four days before a reply reached the camp 
on Nameless Creek over its relayed route. With it 
were two other telegrams and a note from Calhoun. 

Mrs. Ormiston's message ran: 

Mr. Geist leaving for California. Likes the 
stone. Wilbur has told me a great deal about 
the saddle tramp. Good luck! 

Mrs. Wilbur Ormiston. 

The second telegram that Morgan and Neosho 
breathlessly read was dated New York, December 9: 
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Meet me in Palinqua December 14. Shall 
confirm date of arrival by wire from Los 
Angeles. 

Algernon Geist, for Culver & Company. 

'•Why, that's strange/' Morgan mused. "Tor 
Culver & Company.' Sligo said Geist was with the 
Grover A. Allen people. Now what do you know 
about that?" 

"Read the next message/' suggested Neosho, 
"Perhaps it will explain." 

Morgan unfolded the paper and read Calhoun's 
copy of another message from New York, dated the 
same: 

Your spodumene samfde examined. Our Mr. 
Ritz arrive Palinqua about December 12. Please 
meet with conveyance. 

Grover A. Allen Co. 

"Mixed brands here somewhere/' said Morgan. 
"See what dad has to say/' urged Neosho. 
Morgan read aloud Calhoun's note: 

"These messages were phoned in this morn- 
ing. Somebody seems to have bumped into 
somebody else. I'll meet both of these gentle- 
men and feel my way with tiiem. Looks to 
me as if the bidding might run high for The 
Gem of Promise. Notice: Geist, December 
14; Ritz, December 12. j^ 

"Mrs. Ormiston has made some blamed woman 
blunder!" growled Morgan. 

"Tut, tut," Neosho reproved. "Give her a chance. 
It seems to me she's created an appetite for our 
gems." 



CHAPTER XXII 

TORCHK) REPORTS PROGRESS 

FIVE puzzled conspirators sat about their inevitable 
bottle of jackass brandy in the little room at 
Gictus. Torcido had just arrived from a long, tire- 
some vigil in the hills, where he had strained his 
beady eyes through a powerful telescope, and reported 
the strike in Fresco Canon. What puzzled the quintet 
was just how to go about depriving the discoverers 
of their wealth. 

"What we oughta done/' gloomily observed Bill 
Dover, 'Vas to put on masks and held up the Cal- 
houn girl and got the papers away from her. We 
acted like a bunch o' kids." 

**What good would dat done?" growled Dutchy 
Bell, one of the tramp conspirators. "Torcido says 
it looks like dis Tuttle boid was already located on de 
claims. Mighty funny, I'll say. A boid goes an' 
buys a no-good mine an' makes out like he's woikin' 
'er, an' a jane comes along wid a funny ol' paper 
tellin' about de ice; an' dey get togedder an' find 

rocks w'ere Aw, youse guys messed up ever' 

t'ing, I tol' youse to——" 

"Aw, youse tol' us nuttin' wid any savvy to it!" 
crossly interrupted Froggy Fisk, the second tramp. 
"Youse didn't know no more wot to do dan de rest 
of us. We couldn't jiunp de claims an' get away 
wid it, could we? Well, now we've stuck aroun' an' 
had de Injun pipe dese boids off; an' wot 'a' we got? 
Nuttin' I" 

"We wasn't sure it was a mine they was lookin' 
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for," Dover pointed out. "We thought it was buried 
treasure. I don't want any mine and never did want 
one. I want my stones already mined. If I wanta 
work I c'n ride fence or herd." 

"Wot d'youse mean by dat, ol'-timer?" asked 

Froggy- 

"I mean that we ain't lost nothin' a-tall. We're 

better off than ever. These Ikes have kept the strike 

dark. Down at PaHnqua you can't hear a word 

about a new strike. Only Gdhoun and his bunch 

and us know anything about *er. Torcido says they 

struck pockets and 'a' got out a tubful o' stones. 

What more do we want? I like mine already dug 

up. 

Torcido grinned. "Dat ees de good talk," he 
observed. 

"You mean stick 'em up for de ice ?" asked Bell. 

"Surest thing you know. Since there never was 
any buried treasure to beat *em to, why, le's get what 
we can. There's five of us. We oughta be able to 
put on masks and clean out the bunch — ^an ol' rube, 
two girls, a nut from the mountain, an' another 



man." 



« 



'And some miners," Fred Glenn reminded his 
partners. 

"Get the rest when the miners are in the tunnels. 
Maybe, now, this bad man will be there, too, and all 
we'll have to deal with'U be the girls." 

Torcido shrugged. "Afwy peligroso," he muttered. 
"An' he iss call dat caballo wid whistle. I see dat 
caballo come fas' w'en he whistle, an* lay down for 
him an' kees him an' all Hke dat. An' he walk on 
hees hin' legs, dat boss. Me no sabe. I guess maybe 
he talk, too. I dunno." 

"Never mind all that!" said Fred Glenn. "Dover's 
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right Le's get things ready an' move over near 
Fresco Canon and camp. Then we c'n sneak down 
an' see what's doin'; an* when we get a chance, we'll 
rush *em." 

"An' wot'll we do wid de ice?" asked Froggy 
Fisk. 

"Cache it till the storm blows over. Then we c'n 
ship it East. Dutchy says he c'n sell it to a fence 
in N' York — whatever that is." 

"Youse guys get 'em; I'll peddle 'em," proclaimed 
the tramp called Dutchy. 

A little later the five left the small room to begin 
putting their plans into practice. And a little later 
still Mr. Albert Busfh, who of late had shown a 
strange liking for the miserable lodging house back 
of the Cactus Saloon, left the bunk in which he had 
been lying and listening through a crack. He climbed 
hastily into his automobile and began driving rapidly 
toward Los Angeles to consult with Nathan Graham 
over this new turn of affairs. 

Toward the close of the afternoon a few days later 
five men crawled through the sage and chaparral to 
an eminence that overlooked Nameless Canon and the 
cabin and the mines "whence came The Gem of 
Promise." 

"Look!" said Torcido, lifting himself from the 
ground like a lizard. 

The white men, hidden by the heavy gray growth, 
looked long and eagerly at Mariposa and Neosho as 
they occasionally came from the cook tent. 

"An' dey're keepin' de rocks down dere, wid only 
dose janes to watch out fer 'em?" asked Dutchy Bell. 

The half-breed nodded. "In two tubs," he said in 
Spanish, which Bill Dover translated for the benefit 
of the yeggs. 
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'Good nightr breathed Froggy Fisk. "Like takin' 
candy away from a baby. Rock candy, eh? Dat's a 
joke/' 

"Me, I teenk maybe dey bury hecm," observed 
Torcido. *'Muy peligroso no fool, yo penso!* 

"Sure he'd bury 'em somewheres," agreed Fred 
Glenn. "We gotta wait a while and watch till we lo- 
cate the cache. Then it'll be a cinch. But we don't 
wanta be too sure about that scho(5lma'am. She's 
packed a six for years, an' I've seen her pull off the 
double roll like an ol'-timer, an' hit a tin can tossed 
up." 

"She ain't got any gun on 'er now," said Dover. 

"Oh, it'll be easy if we c'n get down to *em with- 
out bein' seen. But first we gotta locate where they're 
hidin' the gems at. Likely we won't know till they 
strike another pocket, 'cause they won't go to the 
cache till they got somethin' more to hide." 

"We may have to wait a mondi for that," growled 
Dover. "But I guess we gotta do it." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

R-R-RITZ 

GO to it, boys!" Morgan shouted, encouraging his 
miners. "Some fellows are coming from New 
York to see what we've got, and I'd like to strike a 
pocket just about the time they show up. There's 
one about due in each mine, it seems to me." 

On the ninth of December Morgan and Sligo Ryan 
struck lithia in The Neosho, and the last shots before 
quitting time next evening opened a pocket. 

Morgan stepped out and shouted the glad news 
down to Neosho. 

Up in the sage on the hillside the five weary spies 
exchanged triumphant glances as they heard Mor- 
gan's shout. 

"Now dey'U be hidin' wot dey got, an* we'll get de 
dope on dere cache!" Froggy Fisk chuckled. 

Down at the mine, Morgan said : "We'll not take 
out a stone now. We'll let our visitors see for them- 
selves just what we've got and how we get it." 

So next morning Morgan and Sligo worked with 
the other two in The Padre's Hope. And up in the 
sage five men wriggled uneasily about and wondered 
why no gems were brought from the tunnels. 

That night and the following morning were periods 
of anxiety. January third, Beaver P. Calhoun's great 
day, was rapidly closing in on them. This was the 
twelfth of December, and the man Ritz was expected 
to arrive at Palinqua on the noon stage. Calhoun 
would meet him with the runabout. 
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Shortly before two o'clock Morgan made one of 
many trips to the mouth of the tunnel, to look off 
over the lowlands to the soutliwest, and saw the car 
creeping over the sienega. He hurried down the 
trail and told Neosho; and together they walked to- 
ward the mouth of the canon to meet the arrivals. 

Soon they saw Calhoun walking up the creek ahead 
of a large-framed man carrying an overcoat. He 
lumbered along and kept turning this way and that as 
Calhoun's waving arm pointed out the peculiarities of 
the landscape. 

"Hello, youngsters," greeted the rancher as he 
reached them. "I've got your man." 

The big fellow waddled to the front, mopping a 
red face with a large silk handkerchief. 

He was a monstrous man. His feet were mon- 
strous; his head was monstrous; his face was 
monstrous, with features set far apart; he had a 
monstrous brown beard. His big eyes were blue as 
the sky. He was a trifle fidgety for all his great size, 
and he was puffing like a Santa Fe mogul. 

Calhoun began the introductions^ but the other's 
big, thick hand stopped him. 

'*Vait!" puffed Mr. Ritz. "Just vun breath of air 
first. I haff not climbed so much since I vas a poy." 

He sat down heavily on a round boulder. '*You 
vill excuse me, blease. I am eggzausted." 

The others laughed sjrmpathetically, and Mr. Ritz 
sat wiping his face and inside his turndown collar. 
At last he rose like a big bear after his sun bath. 
He smiled broadly and responded to the delayed in* 
troductions with rare, old-fashioned courtesy. 

I am Gustav Ritz, D. Sc," he informed them, 
and I haff come to see your mines." He looked up 
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at the tunnels and lifted a thick finger. "Up there? 
Your mines ?" 

'Yes/' said Morgan. 

1 neffer make it!" and Mr, Ritz groaned. 

Morgan laughed. ''What do you weigh, Mr. 
Ritz?" was his rather personal question. 

"I? I veigh two hoondert und seflfenty-six.'* 

"Don't worry. I have a burro that will take care 
of you for a short stretch like this." 

"A burro! Vun of dose leetle mules, hey? Goot! 
If he giff oudt, I carry him a vays." Mr. Ritz 
laughed enormously. 

Up on the hillside, in the sage, Dutchy Bell re- 
marked to Bill Dover: "Who's dat dey got? I t'o't 
it was a box car comin'." 

"Search me! Im wonderin' more about when 
the/re goin' to clean out that last pocket." 

Down below, Mr. Ritz started walking up the 
canon with Neosho. Morgan and Beaver P. Gdhoun 
lagged a little behind. 

"Well, you got him," Morgan observed. 

"Every ounce of him, Morg." 

"What have you learned?" 

"Very little. I've tried to pump him, but he gets 
round things pretty well. I couldn't learn how the 
two of 'em got a pedc at the stone. But I think we 
got 'em goin'. Le's don't close any deal till we round 
up this fellow Geist." 

At camp Morgan led the party to the supply tent 
and showed the visitor the collection of gems. 

If only the five on the hillside could have seen 
through those canvas walls and realized that the 
gems were not cached! 

Mr. Ritz's big blue eyes fairly bulged as he col- 
lapsed heavily on a stool and began digging through 
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the pile. He held many of the stones to the light 
He grunted frequently and gutturally as he pawed 
through them, but it was difficult to interpret his feel- 
ings by these signs. 

"You haff a fine collection/' he commented at last 
''Dis iss very fine spodumene. It iss somet'ing new I 
haff discuffered. You vish to sell der mines?" 

"Yes, we'll sell our entire holdings," Morgan re- 
plied. 'This is because we have other matters to 
attend to." 

"Ah, der development project I Mr. Calhoun has 
showed me your land. Maybe I puy some. I haff 
thought of California investment a long time already. 
You convince me, I puy. Veil, how many pounds 
of spodiunene you got here, Mr. Tuttle?" 

"I think weVe got close to three hundred pounds." 

"So? An enormous quantity. It vill glut der 
market, I suspect Und you found tourmaline, too, 
in vun tunnel? Such an accommodating mine!" 

He shook himself. "Veil, I don't peat about der 
pushes. If all dis comes up to der grade of der piece 
you sent us, I giff you seffenty-five dollars a pound 
for der pile." He waved his hand toward the collec- 
tion of dull stones. "I ship it to New York und giff 
you an immediate report" 

Morgan smiled and shook his head. "It's all up to 
grade," he said. "I've made up my mind that this 
stone is worth twenty-five dollars a pound more than 
any spodumene mined in California. Up until we 
discovered this here ^" 

"Found! / discuffer!" 

Morgan laughed at this whimsicality. "Well," he 
continued, "up until we found this, the product of 
The Palinqua Chief was considered the finest stone 
irom any California mine. It brings a hundred dol*- 
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lars a pound. This is worth twenty-five dollars 
more, we're bettin\ But we'll talk about that later. 
If I can sell you our mines at a figure that seems 
right, we'll have no trouble settling on the price for 
these. Now, if you're ready, look over the mines, 
I've got an unopened pocket for you to see. We 
struck it a little while back, and I left it untouched." 

"Goot!" agreed Ritz and struggled to his feet. "I 
go. Get me der burro-mule. I got too much vind to 
valk up dere. Und say — I puy dese mines, der chem 
must be called r-r-ritzite — ^see? After me, der dis- 
cufferer. Calhoun says dis is der Chem of Promise. 
Dat iss goot, dber r-r-ritzite is better." 

*'I was struggHn' under the impression all along 
that we were the discoverers," said Morgan dryly. 

"Vat you call him, den? Tuttleite? Ach, rotten! 
Dere iss no discuffery till science hass approved. You 
find — I discuffer. See? R-r-ritzite — it iss der goot 
name." 

Gustav Ritz's trip on Mono up the trail was the 
liveliest time in the canon since the finding of the first 
pocket. He was a kind-hearted man and could not 
make himself believe that he was not killing the 
sturdy little toiler. He insisted on walking and had 
his way. He would climb two hundred steps, then, 
crying: "Ach, I got too much vind!" he would get 
on a stone and remoimt fearsomely. Then fear of 
falling and compassion would cause him to slide off 
once more, only tp remount again after a breathless 
struggle upward. /When it was at last over he faced 
Mono about and islapped his narrow rump. 

"Goot-by," he said. "Go down. I don't need you 
any more. I stay up here foreffer now." 

He stayed the remainder of the afternoon, at any 
rate, and puffed ponderously down at quitting time. 
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Next morning he and Mono tried the trail again and, 
after sundry experiments, reached the top. 

That morning, to the miners' immense satisfaction, 
Tag McMasters and Bert Davis struck the long- 
looked-for pocket in The Padre's Hope. Mr. Ritz's 
big blue eyes bulged as he watched the operations. 
He had no comments w^hatever to make on any of 
the proceedings. At night, after Mr. Ritz had lum- 
bered down in the canon again, Morgan knew no 
more about his opinion of everything than before. 

But the next day would be the fourteenth. It was 
expected that Calhoun would deliver Mr. Geist at the 
camp somewhere around two o'clock. For the life 
of him Morgan could not determine whether or not 
Ritz knew that Geist was coming. Gustav Ritz was 
something of an enigma. 

After lunch, in The Neosho, however, Mr. Ritz be- 
gan talking business. 

"Of course, Mr. Tuttle, you haff filed on claims 
all about here to keep me off, hey?" 

"You bet your neck, Mr. Ritz !'' 

"Und you vill sell dese claims und der chems al- 
ready taken oudt — der whole shootin'-match — for 
how much?" 

Morgan drew a long breath and tried to control 
the slight tremble in his voice. 

"One million dollars," he said. 

"Himmel ! Preposterous I Ridiculous !" 

"Can't see it any other way," and Morgan laughed. 
"But what, now, were you thinking of offering, Mr. 
Ritz?" 

"Just half," came the quick answer. 

"Not enough for our business," Morgan told him. 

But he was secretly happy. Sligo Ryan had told 
him The Palinqua Chief had sold for six hundred 
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thousand. Five hundred thousand was enough for 
Morgan. Half a million! The mines were as good 
as sold. Yet he knew now they were worth much 
more, and it was legitimate that he should get all he 
could. 

*'Vell," said Ritz, sighing, "I been vasfing my 
time, it seems. I guess I go back to New York 
to-morrow." 

"And let Culver & Company add these mines 
to their monopoly?" quietly suggested the saddle 
tramp. 

Ritz was a master at controlling his feelings. 
Only his big blue eyes grew a little bigger and 
bulged more. 

Immediately he was smiling his broad smile. 

"I understand you vant money pretty pad," and 
he laughed. "Last night I heard you und Beaver P. 
Calhoun ven you had der pig talk about der ranch. 
How about Chanuary third, hey? All iss fair 
in pusiness dese days. I sneaked up on you and 
listened vile you talked down py der leetle riffer. 
Big? Yes, aber I sneak pretty goot. Der rock I hid 
behindt was pigger as me yet, Tuttle." 

Morgan stared at him. 

"Don't hate me," Ritz begged quaintly. "It iss 
pusiness. I got vind through now-und-den re- 
marks I hear, und I vait mv chance und sneak 
to hear more. Says Calhoun: ^Chanuary third 
iss on der ving, und den I got to pay all on der 
ranch.' Und she iss on der ving. Der Culver & 
Company people cannot reach her in time. Iss not 
half a million enough? Ha-ha! It iss pusiness, 
Mr. Tuttle." 

"I forgive you." Morgan smiled as he spoke. 
"Don't try to excuse yourself. What you have 
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stumbled on might be of vast value to you if it 
weren't that I expect Mr. Geist at two o'clock 
to-day." 

'*Geist!'' 

"Oh, you've heard of him?** Morgan could 
not help chuckling. 

"Geist iss coming here at two to-day?** 
"You said 'er.'* 

Ritz rose ponderously to his feet. "Veil, oudt 
vid it!" he snapped. "You got me! I don't peat 
about der pushes." 

"One million dollars, Mr. Ritz." 
"Not! Geist or no Geist, emphatically not!" 
Ritz meant it, Morgan felt He rose and pre- 
tended to stretch. "Well, I'll have to wait and 
see what Geist has to offer, then," he remarked 
listlessly. 

The big fellow snorted and waddled out of the 
tunnel. Morgan saw him jerk his watdi from his 
pocket as he disappeared from the mouth. 

The saddle tramp stepped to the trail and took 
a long look over the sienega. The runabout was 
not in sight. He went back into The Neosho and 
resumed work on a block hole. 

Perhaps fifteen minutes had passed when the 
light on the face of the drift grew dim. Some- 
body was entering the tunnel. Morgan kept on 
hammering without looking back. Presently Ritz 
stepped to his side. 

"Der machine iss coming,** he said. "Tuttle, I 
don't fool mit you ven I say vun million iss fierce. 
It is oudt of my reach. I offer you der limit 
my people giff me, if, in my scientific judgment, 
der mines are vurth it Seffen hoondert und 
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fifty t'ousand dollars. Take it or leave it Dis 
is der end." 

"How can I accept, with Gcist almost here? 
I'd be foolish." 

"Say, I tell yo' somet'in', Tuttle: I know vat 
Culver & Company paid for der Palinqua Chief 
und all der udder mines. Der Palinqua Chief 
vas sold for six hoondert t'ousand dollars. I bet 
you Geist don't offer more as dot!" 

"Then you'll get it, of course, for seven hundred 
and fifty " 

"I vill not! I get it for just a leetle more dan 
Geist offers. Pecause you need der money right 
avay — see? I got you, after all, Tuttle. You ain't 
got der time to vait for Geist to telegraph his 
people, even. Ha-ha! • 

"Listen, Tuttle: I offer you seffen hoondert und 
fifty t'ousand dollars. You refuse it. Geist comes 
und offers six hoondert t'ousand. You say, *No, 
Ritz hass offered me more.' Den Geist says he 
vill vire his people und see if dey can raise my 
offer. If dey vire back dey cannot, den I get it 
for a leetle ofer six hoondert t'ousand, und you 
lose der balance. Be vise, Tuttle! Be vise!" 

Morgan smiled grimly. "You're a clever hombre, 
Mr. Ritz," he said, "but you haven't convinced me. 
I'll wait for Geist." 

"All right! You see! You lose dose to a 
hoondert und fifty t'ousand by your pig-headedness !" 
And he stamped out of the tunnd. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

ALGERNON GEIST 

WHEN at last Calhoun came up the trail with 
a slight, dark little man who wore a Vandyke 
beard, Morgan met them at the top. 

"Mr. Geist, Mr, Tuttle," Calhoun introduced. 

"Glad to know you, Mr. Tuttle," said Geist„ 
offering his hand. "I " He stopped and stared. 

"Hello, Geist, old poy!" greeted Ritz, coming- 
suddenly from The Padre's Hope. "Velcome to 
our city!" 

"Well, this is a surprise," remarked Geist coldly. 
He glanced frowningly from Ritz to Calhoun, then 
to Morgan. "I wasn't prepared, Mr. Tut *' 

"Aw, cut oudt der foolishness, Geist," drawled 
Ritz. "Vat you goin' to offer us for der mines? 
Dot's der question. Did you come vay oudt here 
und climb dis pyramid to say 'I vasn't prepared ?' '* 

"I didn't know you were to be here," Geist kept 
on coldly. 

"Und I didn't know you vas to be here, Geist. 
But here ve are. Der mines und ever)rt'ing iss goot. 
I haff made my offer. Now you." 

"I think I shall deal with Mr. Tuttle." Geist 
turned his back to Ritz. "Fm sorry, Mr. Tuttle, 
that you neglected to mention that you were letting 
the Grover A, Allen firm consider this purchase." 
To tell the truth," Morgan replied uncomfortably^ 
I didn't mean to raise a row. I wrote you, think- 
ing you were with the Grover A. Allen Company." 
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"Not any more/' put in Ritz. "He vas vonce, 
aber now dey got me." 

"IVe been with Culver & Company for three 
years," explained Geist, ignoring his competitor. 

"Now, let's quit quarreling," suggested Ritz, "und 
gtt down to pusiness. If everything iss goot, Geist, 
vat you pay for Tuttle's holdings?" 

Geist smiled. "Do you take me for a fool, Ritz?" 
he asked, arching his dark brows. 

"I know vat you giflf, Geist." 

'Oh, do you? What?" 

Just vat your people paid for der Palinqua 
Chief, ven you were mit my house." 

"You're exceedingly clever, Ritz." 

"Veil, I ain't denyin' dat, Geist. Anjrvay, I 
offered Tuttle seffen hoondert und fifty thousand 
dollars for der entire holdings, including about t'ree 
hoondert pounds of goot chems. Can you peat it, 
Geist? Pecause if not, I vant to close der deal 
und get pack to New York." 

Geist paled a little. "Is this right, Mr. Tuttle?" 

Morgan hesitated, then said: "Yes, that's his 
offer." 

"And if I don't raise it, you'll accept?" 

Again Morgan hesitated, but in the end confessed 
that he would. 

Geist was thoughtful a little. "I'll have to look 
things over," he said at length,^ "before doing any- 
thing definite. Then I'll have to wire my house. 
To be frank, seven hundred and fifty thousand is 
my maximum. It may as well be known now as 
any time. I can't go over that figure without in- 
structions." 

Ritz roared with laughter. "More as I expected, 
Geist! More as I expected. "Aber Tuttle can't vait 
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till you get your instructions. By der time you 
vire back and forth und tell each udder everything 
und make arrangements for der money, Calhoun's 
ranch vill be ausgespielt! Ha-ha! Afterward day 
might vait und get more money for der mines, 
aber dey vants der ranch vorse. 

**Vell/' Ritz continued, "I know you go der limit, 
Geist, ven you look things ofer. Der mines iss goot— 
der chems are beautiful. Geist, it vould be a shame 
to name dot beautiful stone geistite. Geistite! It 
tvists your face all up to say it. Rotten! R-r-ritzite 
iss a good name. It make dot chem famous, Geist. 
Geistite! Ach! So, Geist, I giff seffen hoondert 
und fifty t'ousand und fifty dollars. Now you I 
Let's see if you vas pluffing." 

Geist's face flushed with anger. "Seven hundred 
and fifty thousand is my limit," he said. "I told 
the truth." 

^'Aber can't you be a sport, Geist? Dat's my 
limit, too. I offer fifty dollars oudt of my own 
pocket to keep dot beautiful chem from being called 
geistite." 

Geist turned angrily away. "If you can wait, 
Mr. Tuttle — r-" 

"Mr. Ritz has told the truth." Morgan smiled 
soberly. "We must have the money immediately." 

"Then, Mr. Calhoun, if you will take me 
back " 

"Goot-by, Geist!" called Ritz. "I giflf you maybe 
a ritzite pin for Christmas. Tuttle, help me down 
der pyramid, und ve draw up a vat-you-call-him— 
contract." 

And that was the last of Algernon Geist. He 
had not been ten minutes at the mines, and he 
went away angrily without having seen Sligo Ryan, 
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his old friend. Which disturbed that amiable Irish- 
man not a little. 

Calhowi called back as he led the way down the 
trail: 

"Be over after you and Mr. Ritz in the morning, 
Morg. We may as well go on down to San Diego 
and dean everjrthing up at one fell swoop." 

*'A11 right — ^we'U be ready," Morgan shouted back. 

When Mrs. Ormiston's letter arrived it explained 
much of the Ritz-Geist misunderstanding. She had 
gone with the stone to the Grover A. Allen Com- 
pany and asked for Mr. Geist. On being informed 
that Mr. Geist was no longer in their employ, she 
had naively concluded that the more she advertised 
the gem, the better. So she showed it to the 
Grover A. Allen Company and explained everything. 
Then she went to Culver & Company and saw Geist, 
craftily neglecting to mention that she had shown 
the sample to the competing firm. 

Ritz himself explained the rest He had never 
seen the spodumene until he was led to the pile 
in the supply tent. He had been out of the city 
when the sample was shown in New York and 
had been ordered to Palinqua by wire with license 
to outbid all competing buyers. 

In the cabin that night they drew up a tem- 
porary agreement regarding the sale and the con- 
sideration, which was witnessed. Ritz promised to 
have an initial payment of two hundred thousand 
dollars in San Diego a week before the fateful third 
of January. He and Morgan planned to leave early 
next morning for the rancho and later go to San 
Diego to close the deal. 

Morgan and Neosho sat under a cloudy sky that 
night, sleepless, planning their future. They were 
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awake when, near midnight, it began to rain in true 
California style, which means that no. one had 
thought of such a thing occurring. 

When they arose next morning Nameless Creek 
was a rampageous torrent. Morgan knew what 
effect this would have on the slough. 

Up in the sagebrush hills five wet men shivered 
pitiably, but dared not build a fire there and dared 
not leave their lookout post to build one back in 
the forest. Strange happenings were taking place 
down below, and they had reached the obvious 
conclusion that the two men dressed in city clothes 
had come to buy the mines. If the quintet were 
to prosper, whatever they were to do must be done 
quickly or their chance would be gone forever. 

"Dey left de stones up in de pocket to show 
dat elephant," growled Froggy Fish, "and never took 
'em to de cache." 

"I ain't agreein' with you ol'-timer," observed Bill 
Dover. "They ain't no cache. The rocks are in 
that tent where they took the big hombre when he 
rambled into camp. An' if we're gonta get 'em, 
we gotta do it pretty soon and get outa this rain. 
If we hang around too long, the sienega'U get soft, 
an' we can't get our bosses out. I know this country ! 
We gotta get those gems to-day, or to-night — 
that's all." 

^^Muy peligroso/* reminded Torcido with a shrug. 



CHAPTER XXV 

R-R-R-RTTZITE AND RAIN 

WELL, Mr. Ritz," said Morgan after breakfast 
the morning of the fifteenth of December, 
**we're prisoners for a time. Calhoun won't come 
for us to-day." And he went on to explain about 
the wet land between Nameless Canon and the road 
to the ranch. 

It was still raining gently, coming straight down. 

"Dot's fierce," complained Ritz. 

They boxed the gems for shipment that morning. 
Morgan had recommended Sligo Ryan as a good 
superintendent, and Ritz had doubtfully decided to 
leave him in charge of the camp while they were 
settling the deal in San Diego. 

Up in the sage five pairs of avid eyes watched 
the boxing of the gems and realized that some 
new move was being contemplated down below. The 
quintet doubted if the owners of the gems could 
get out across the sienega. That meant that they 
would try traveling over the mountain. And they 
could ask for no better chance than this would offer. 

The rain ceased that night. Next morning the 
sun shone a little. But heavy clouds were mobilizing 
over Opaco, and by ten o'clock it was pouring 
once more. 

"I can get out any time, of course,** said Morgan 
to Neosho. *'I can wade that slough if I sink to 
my waist. But Ritz!" 

Mr. Ritz was taking his imprisonment with 
equanimity. 
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''My people t'ink I'm tead/' he would say widi 
a chuckle. ''But ve get oudt some time, Tuttle. 
Ve get you dot money in time, you pet. I vade 
dot mud puddle, I pet you, if der vurst comes to 
der vurst" 

"You couldn't go fifty feet," Morgan gloomily 
told him. 

"I? I bet you I vade pretty goot, Tuttle. You 
vait I got lots o' determination." 

On the afternoon of the twenty-second, with the 
rain still falling, Morgan, muttering something about 
a straw and the back of a camel, went down to 
the mouth of the canon. Testing the slough bare- 
footed, he decided that he might get across. But 
Mr. Ritz was the one they must get in touch 
witfi the world, and Ritz was the one who would 
have sunk exhausted before he had dragged his 
great bulk half a nrile through the clinging mud. 
Then, there was quicksand to be reckoned with. 

Morgan turned back up the canon with a sigh, 
to find himself facing Beaver P. Calhoun, astride 
the big black Tovit had ridden when he conducted 
Morgan and Neosho to Pio Estrada's hacienda. 

"HeUo, Morg! Think it'U rain?" 

"Well, where did you drop from?" 

'Top of Opaco. Hoofed it up yesterday and 
spent the night with old Pio. It's over the moun- 
tain for Ritz, I reckon." 

"But it's a case of hoof it down the other sid^ 
isn't it?" 

"It certainly is, Morg. A^ horse c'n carry him 
as far as the dam site, then it's a plunge down 
through the jungles for fifteen miles. How long's 
it gonta take Ritz to get that money from New^ 
York?" 
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"He tells me now," said Morgan, *'that he can 
have it telegraphed as soon as he gets out Take 
two days, perhaps. You can bet I'd have got 
him out some way if we were obliged to depend 
on the mails. At first, you know, he intended to 
have it come by letter or express." 

"Why can't I take his message bade with me 
over Opaco and forward it right away?" suggested 
Calhoun. 

"We'll try him out," said Morgan. 

They walked along in silence for a hundred yards, 
Calhoun leading the black; then Morgan asked: 
"What's new?" 

"My partners were down feelin' again the other 
day. They smell some disturbance over this way. 
That man Geist, on his way back, stopped to look 
over his company's mines at Palinqua and let the 
cat outa the bag. So when Graham and Bush 
camped at Palinqua for lunch the odier day they 
heard the news." 

"M'm," muttered his listener. "Well, it can't 
hurt us any." 

"Only it robs us of a neat little surprise we 
mighta sprung on 'em. Now," Calhoun broke off, 
"if it don't dear up by to-morrow, you better 
not take any more risk. It may take a week to 
move that big exhibit over the mountains, and you 
better start at once." 

When the two reached camp Ritz greeted Calhoun 
with: "Ach! Vere you come from?" 

"Oh, I swooped down from the mountain, Mr. 
Ritz.'* 

"Dot's der pig mountain! You come ofer him?" 

"Sure!" 

Mr. Ritz sighed heavily even at thought of sudi 
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an undertaking. ''Veil, you got dot town made yet, 
Calhoun? Maybe I vant to move der old lady 
und der kids oudt here, since ve got der mines. 
You convince me, I puy." 

"Just to show you my heart's in the right place," 
said Calhoim, ''you get outa here in time to clear 
the money proposition for us, and Til deed you 
your pick of a home site in Calhoun for one dollar." 

*Ty golly, I climb dot mountain! But say, if 
ve have to do dot, how 'bout my chems?" 

"Oh, we can leave them here till we get back," 
Morgan put in. 

"Not! Dose chems go to New York at vunce. 
V'y, we don't got a chem in der house. Culfer & 
Company got 'em all." 

Morgan frowned. "You could ride a horse, then, 
and we could pack the gems. It's a pretty big 
load, but I think we could handle it. But you 
don't understand, Mr. Ritz. We can ride only to 
the top of the moimtain. We'll have to walk 
down the other side. There's no trail.'* 

"I can't valk!" 

"You were going to wade through the slough. 
That's far worse." 

"I vade through slough on my feet! Not on your 
life! I meant dot I vould vade through on dot 
burro-mule. You don't take me for a frog, do you, 
Tuttle?" 

"I thought you understood, Mr. Ritz. No horse 
even could carry you across that sienega/* 

"Veil, I can't vade — dot's a pipe-cinch. Ach, dis 
country!" Mr. Ritz shook his enormous head. 
"Maybe I sacrifice myself und valk ofer der moun- 
tain," he said, "but der chems got to go mit me." 

"Morg," put in Calhoun, "I think maybe your 
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burro and a horse c'n get down with the load, if 
you and Tovit go ahead with axes. I'll ask Tovit 
what he thinks about it, and I'll have him guide 
you folks." He turned to Ritz. "There's no tellin*^ 
what else may come up to keep you folks back. 
You may break a leg goin' down or be kept back 
in a dozen ways until the last minute. Now why 
not write a telegram, tellin' your folks the deal's 
practically closed, and tellin' 'em it'll take two* 
hundred thousand dollars to clinch it. I c'n wire 
it for you. That'll prevent trouble at the last 
moment, if you folks run into another snag." 

"I don't know, Calhoun — I don't know." Ritz. 
shook his enormous head seriously. "It ain't pusi-^ 
ness. Dot money's got to come to me — R-R-Ritz." 

"Let her come to you! Tell 'em to wire it to- 
you at San Diego. You're sure they'll do it?" 

"Oh, yes ! Dey opey me like a dog. But dot's lots 
o' money, Calhoun. I vant to send dot message 
myself." 

"Now be reasonable, Mr. Ritz. You know our 
fix. Certainly I'm a man of some standing. I 
couldn't afford to be crooked for " 

"Ach, I ain't insinuatin* dot, Calhoun! But I 
better send dot message. Don't you vorry. I 
like you fellers. Resides, I got to vin dot house 
lot. Ve be oudt, I bet you, in two days. Hey,, 
Tuttle?" 

"I hope so," replied Morgan and led Calhoun 
out of the tent. 

"He's a tank-head," growled Calhoun. "If the 
rain don't let up to-morrow, Morg, lift him outa 
here." 

"Oh, m lift him," prophesied Morgan and 
snapped his teeth. 
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Now m eat a bite, I guess/' said Calhoun, 
and get back. I'H lode for you, then, in a very 
few days. But if you're kept right up to the last 
minute, shall I go on down to San Diego, say about 
January first, whether you folks are out or not?" 

"Yes, you'd better go on down if we're kept 
back to that date. But, now, look here,'' Morgan 
went on in a tone of earnestness, '"what will happen 
if we fail to make it?" 

"Well, son, here she is in a nutshell: If I can't 
hand The Ravenscroft Company one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, plus the interest due for the last 
quarter, on the third of January I lose the ranch 
and all I've put into her." 

"Then," said the saddle tramp, "I'll have to get 
Ritz there on time. I've thought all along that 
perhaps you had something up your sleeve — some- 
thing that might save us even if we didn't come 
up to scratch with the money." 

Calhoun's bright blue eyes began twinkling, and 
the crow's-feet danced to their comers. "I ain't 
say in' that, if the money wasn't there on the dot, I 
wouldn't try to convince The Ravenscroft Company 
of the evil o' their ways," he drawled. 

Every day until the twenty-ninth of December 
the sky looked as if it were going to dear, then 
clouded up and poured rain again. This kept 
Morgan undecided. But on the twenty-ninth it 
settled down in earnest and poured steadily all day 
long. 

"Over we go to-morrow morning, Mr. Ritz," 
Morgan ruled bluntly. 

Mr, Ritz sighed heavily. "Veil, maybe you're 
right, Tuttle. I ain't disputin' yoix. I make a 
pluff at it, anyway." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE TRAIL 

THE saddle tramp had by no means forgotten the 
half-breed, Torcido, and long ago had told 
Calhoun what little he knew about him. But he 
had refrained from worrying Neosho by speculating 
with her over what had brought the spy of the 
mission roof into the Fresco Canon country early 
in October. Furthermore, the days that had just 
passed had been intensely busy days, and he had 
had enough on his mind to cause him to exclude all 
trifling puzzles. 

Now on the night of the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember, however, with the gems all boxed for ship- 
ment, and nothing ahead but the stern trip over the 
mountain, he took cognizance of past events and 
wondered that he had seen Torcido only once in 
that part of the country. 

He was seated alone in his tent, smoking in the 
flickering candlelight His brows drew down. It 
seemed strange to him now that the half-breed had 
not appeared again. If he knew anything of the lost 
mines he had not forgotten it, nor would he have 
given up trying to find out more. 

"Don't like it; don't like it," he mused Then 
he rose and went to the tent pole on which hung 
his cartridge belt and two bolstered, ivory-handled 
six-guns of the old single-action type. 

The saddle tramp carefully cleaned and oiled the 
heavy old .453 and fondled them lovingly. 

"I thought,*' he said, "that I'd lay you boys 
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away when I got Neosho and settled down to 
janchin'. Maybe to-morrow you'll sing your swan 
song. And if you do, sing hearty/' 

At seven o'clock next morning the little party 
started through the rain — ^Neosho, Ritz, and Morgan. 

Mr. Ritz in a yellow slicker rode £1 Caballero 
Loco's big sorrel. Neosho brought up the rear 
on Governor, her .38 hanging at her hip. Not 
tmtil the last moment had Morgan dreamed that 
she would go. He had tried to dissuade her; but 
she had fervently pointed out that to see the end 
of her father's difiiculties was scmiething she had 
craved so long it would take more than rains and 
a mountainslide to cheat her of the satisfaction. 
As Lucifer and the burro. Mono, were packing the 
;gems, Morgan walked. 

He guided then round the toes of the mountain, 
Iceeping to the level though muddy land at the edge 
of the slough. The party was approaching the 
long, sage-covered spur when Mr. Ritz uttered his 
first complaint. 

'Ty golly, Tuttle," he remarked, "I don't know 
'bout dis horseback pusiness. Dis horse he valk 
so long, kind of, I schlip pack and forth fierce. I 
l)et you I get pretty stiff, Tuttle. I don't ride a 
Tiorse since I vas a poy." 

Morgan laughed sympathetically but made no com- 
ment. There was nothing to say. Ritz had begun 
to feel the saddle even sooner than Morgan had 
•expected. Grave doubts as to how Ritz would 
stand the steep mountain trail assailed him. 

The big fellow had nothing more to say for an 
"hour. They had gone through the passage between 
the large boulders, beyond which Morgan had found 
Neosho camped when they were trailing Mariposa 
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and Pio Estrada's son. They were clambering up the 
steep trail beyond this spot, when Ritz suddenly 
burst out: 

"Py golly, it's fierce! Tuttle, vot you say ve 
vait a leetle?" 

Morgan stopped and looked back over the pack 
animals at Mr. Ritz, squirming in the saddle, his 
face twisted with deep concern. 

"We might rest a time," he gave in. *'But we 
mustn't make too many halts, or night will get 
us in the forest." 

Morgan went back and helped Ritz to dismount. 
His legs were trembling visibly. He rubbed them 
and walked back and forth a little. 

"Sit down a while," suggested the saddle tramp^ 
"I'll go ahead a ways and see how the trail looks.'* 

As he started forward Neosho spoke to him in 
a low voice: "Morgan, why don't you hang those 
heavy .45s over the fork of my saddle?" 

He had been expecting this from her and dread- 
ing it. Still it was better that she understood^ 
perhaps. He looked up into her eyes and saw 
that they were troubled. 

"I understand, Morgan," she said. "You'd not 
be foolish enough to walk and pack those heavy 
guns because you love them. Tell me: Is it 
Torcido?" 

He nodded. 

"I've been thinking of him, too, and his non- 
appearance since that first time. It's queer. I'm 
glad I came." 

"I'm not." 

"Don't worry about me," she said. "If there's 
any trouble ahead, you'll be glad I'm here. Go 
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ahead and see if you can scout out anything. I 
know that's what you had in mind/' 

He nodded his head and walked ahead along 
the trail. Neosho hitched forward her holstered 
Colt, and her slim brown hand lay dose to the 
butt of it Her face was a little paler; her lips 
were set. Her eyes flashed quick glances here 
and there through the trees and rocks and brush 
beside the trail. 

Of a sudden she saw the big blue eyes of Ritz, 
who was sprawling over a trailside log, fairly starting 
from the pouches of fat about them. Quick as 
thought she knew that the dreaded moment was 
upon them — ^that Morgan's leaving had precipitated 
the climax. 

With a lightninglike movement her right hand 
iSew to her gun. Ritz had half risen, his big head 
thrust forward, his eyes the picture of terror. 

Neosho's Colt leaped out, and she leaned low in 
her saddle, searching the woods for what Ritz was 
seeing. 

Then, from behind her, a rope fell neatly over 
her head and shoulders. There came a swift jerk, 
and her arms were pinioned to her sides. At the 
same time a masked man, running low bent, darted 
from the trees with his six-shooter covering Ritz. 

The lariat was being drawn tighter and tighter 
about Neosho from behind. With great presence of 
mind she flipped both feet from the stirrups, at the 
same time wriggling back over the cantle of her 
saddle. She lifted a booted foot and set it against 
the rear end of a saddle skirt and gave a quick 
push. Bade over Governor's slick rump she went 
skidding, reckless of a fall. Her actions were 
designed to bring sladc in the taut lariat before it 
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could be taken up again, and thus bring her gun 
hand into play. 

Governor leaped forward as she slid to his rump, 
and this aided her purpose. Down over his tail 
she skidded to the ground. She fell on her back. 
The rope had gone slack. She flopped over like a 
fish, the next instant her .38 sent a stream of 
fire at two more masked men, one of whom was 
frenziedly trying to take in the unexpected slack 
in the lariat. 

"I told you to look out for that girl!'* yelled 
one of the men as he staggered back and went 
reeling about drunkenly, dropping a six-shooter from 
fingers that had gone suddenly useless. 

Again the girl's .38 roared, and a bullet went 
ripping through the leaves beyond the other masked 
man, who held the lariat. 

Neosho knew that she had missed, for the man 
regrasped the lariat and began running with all his 
mi^ht into the forest. The rope went taut again 
just as Neosho's third shot rang; her aim was 
ruined. The man dodged behind a tree, and, pull- 
ing with all his might, with the tree trunk for 
leverage, began dragging her over the ground. Des- 
perately she held on to her gun, though the tight- 
ened noose had pinned her arms to her sides again. 
She tried to struggle to her feet, but the man with 
the rope fought this move by hauling in rapidly. 

From the trail ahead came Morgan's shout. A 
third masked man ran from the trees and joined 
the rope-puller, adding his weight and strength. The 
helpless girl was now dragged swiftly from the 
trail, over stones and roots. 

Then came pounding feet and the clatter of hoofs 
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and shrill whistles. A .45 roared in Neosho's ear. 
Her speed slackened as one of the men loosed the 
lariat, threw up his hands, and staggered back. 
Again the saddle tramp fired. His target had been 
small — merely the arm and shoulder of the first 
rope-puller showing from behind a pine. But to 
the man's shoulder the bullet went true. The man 
was spun about from the impact of the heavy 
missile, reeled into plain view, and fell on his face. 

The two-gun man crouched and waited, both .45s 
held ready for the man to rise, all the time whistling 
shrilly. But the wounded man did not rise. He 
had crept off through the brush, never raising him- 
self from the ground. 

Neosho had struggled to her feet and shaken off 
the rope. The saddle tramp, still crouching and 
watchful, darted glances at the sprawled victim of 
Neosho's .38 and the man whom he had shot off 
through the trees. Neither of them moved, and 
he straightened slowly. 

"Morgan! The gems! Ritz!" 

"Two of 'em got away with Lucifer and the 
burro," he said quietly. "I was whistlin' for Lucifer, 
but he didn't hear or couldn't break away. Ritz's 
sorrel was stampeded, too. Ritz is either dead 
or wounded. There he lies behind that rock." 

From behind the rock that . Morgan pointed out 
Ritz rose ponderously. 

"Deat!" he gurgled. "I ain't deat, Tuttle! I vish 
I vas. My chems! Ach, vot a country!" 

From a great distance through the forest came 
two faint reports. 

"What's that?" cried Morgan. "Sounded like a 
rifle. Stay here, Neosho. You're safe now. I'm 
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goin' to run toward those shots. They can't cross 
the sienega down below with the gems and the 
horses. Maybe I can corner 'em yet" 

Hitching up his .45s he dashed off down the 
trail unaware that Neosho was racing after him 
at the top of her speed. 
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CHAPTER XXVn 

TRAPPED 

ON down the steep and rugged trail Morgan 
Tuttle's feet pounded, Neosho following him 
at a distance as best she could. After running 
for ten minutes, sliding over boulders and plunging 
across steep canons, the panting saddle tramp was 
drawing close to the little rocky nook in which he 
had overtaken Neosho on the trip up Opaco's side 
to look for Mariposa and £1 Caballero Loco. 

As he came closer to this spot, but while it was 
still hidden from him by the towering rocks about it, 
a shout rang through the forest and arrested his 
steps. 

Morgan cupped his hand back of his ear and 
listened. Again came the shout, echoing down from 
some lofty eminence in the woods: 

''Whoa, dah, Cap'n Tuttle! Dis heah's ole Tovit— 
firs' white man on de mountain! Ah got dem ole 
bandidos bottled up in de rocks below you-all, cap'nl 
Don* rush down dere!" 

In absolute bewilderment Morgan stood still and 
listened to the echoes ringing away. Neosho, panting 
heavily, reached his side. He was too puzzled to 
scold her for disobeying his order to remain with 
Ritz. 

She gulped for breath and cupped her hands about 
her red lips. 

"To-vit!'' she called. "Where are you, Tovit ^ 

"Dat you-all. Miss Neosho? Ah'm up heah in 
de rocks on de side o' de main cation. Ah done 
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got dem ole bandtdos bottle up in dat li'le cup in 
de watahcourse down dere. You-all come up dis 
a way, missy. Ah '* 

Bang! 

"Ah was tellin' you-all, cap'n, to sen' Miss Neosho 
up heah to me, suh, we'en one o' dem outlaws 
done try to run Tovit's blockade. He don' want 
to now, Ah reckon. Come dn up, li'le missy, an' 
we figger this thing outl You-all stay wha^ you 
is an' gahd de trail, Cap'n Tuttle, please, suh!" 

The saddle tramp grasped Neosho's hand. "We'll 
have to look into this," he said. "Go up and find 
out what it means. I'll stay here, as Tovit ordered." 

"But, Morgan," the girl protested, "if the bandits 
have stopped down there in the canon, couldn't you 
whistle for Lucifer?" 

"I could try. He'd come on the jump if nobody 
is holding him. Ten to one the burro would trail 
him, too. That way we might get the gems back. 
But I hate to risk it. If they saw Lucifer breaking 
away up the canon they'd try to pot him, and, next 
to you, that horse is about what I live for. No, 
go up and hear what Tovit has to say before we 
try that!" 

Twice, as the girl struggled up the hill, Tovit's 
.30-.30 spoke. The barking reports guided her, and 
after a time she heard Tovit calling again. 

"Turn to youah right an' sneak along dat li'lc 
ravine," he instructed. "Don' show youah haid. 
Ah'm waitin' fob you-all right heah." 

Neosho found tiie old negro flattened out behind 
a natural stone parapet, with his rifle laid through 
a notch. His eminence was a craggy overhang that 
gave a view of the creek below, plunging down its 
wild, boulder-strewn caiion. 
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She crept to him, keeping her head below the 
parapet 

"How you-all, li'le missy?" he greeted her, without 
removing his eyes from the straight and narrow 
path along the top of his rifle barrel. 

"Jes' look down dere/' he offered. "Dem ole 
highwaymen don' know jes' what to do." He 
chuckled gutturally. 

Neosho found a niche in the rocks and gazed 
down into the canon. 

All about the little cup in the watercourse where 
she and Morgan had met after three months' sep- 
aration stood the towering boulders. Both walls 
of the canon were nearly perpendicular and tenoned 
with overhanging rocks. It was absolutely impos- 
sible for horses to get out of that grim inclosure 
except by following the canon either up or down. 
If the hold-up men were in there, they now had 
their choice of traveling back up the canon and 
facing the saddle tramp, or continuing on down 
to the narrow stone gateway, through which a rider 
could not ride naturally without scraped legs. 

And now Neosho noted this gateway more closely 
and gave a little gasp of surprise. 

"Why, Tovit," she said, "a big boulder has fallen 
into the gateway!" 

Yes'm, Ah reckon dat's right!" Tovit chuckled. 
Dat gate done close to traffic, li'le missy. Tovit 
he done dose hit. Tovit — li'le black rabbit dat 
scout *roun' through de sage so quick an' mysterious. 
He done shut de gate." 

"I can't imagine how you came to be here, Tovit. 
And tell me about that boulder." 

"Well, Mistah Beavah P. Calhoun, youah dad, 
he done tell Tovit to kinda scrooge roun' a li'le an' 
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keep his eye open while you-all on de trail. 'Better 
play safe 'count o' dat Torcido fella/ he say. Dat's 
about all to dat. So de li*le black rabbit he snuk 
'roun' an* see de tracks o' dese heah bandidos. But 
befoah he c'n git to Cap'n Tuttle an' you-all he 
heah de guns a-poppin', an' he knew dey ain't no use. 

"So, 'stead o' gittin' ovah dah, Tovit he run 
to de gate rocks. He know if dem bandidos git 
dose gems, dey make it down de canon pretty fas'. 
Dey jes* nacherally got to get out dat way, he 
know. So Tovit he close de gate kerplunk an' 
climb up heah. An' we'n dose stick-ups come a-ram- 
blin' down wid de gems, dey fin' de gate closed 
an' Tovit up heah sayin': *Whoah dah, you-all!' 
wif his ole .30-.30. Da's all to dat." 

"But how did you close the gate?'* 

"Dat Marse Pio's scheme. Yeahs an' yeahs ago, 
li'Ie missy, Marse Pio he know 'bout de balanced 
boulder dat hang jes' ovah de gateway, on top 0' 
one o' de gateposses. It's bigger dan a wagon, 
but yo'-all could rock hit wif youah li'Ie brown han'. 
Marse Pio done say: 

" Tovit, ef you-all put a iron bah under dat 
rock an' git hit goin* back an' forth, den give a 
big heave, she roll down between dose udder rocks 
an' close de gate. Time come, maybe,' he say, 'we'en 
we lak to close dat gate, Tovit, an' we jes' keep 
a piece o' ole iron pipe hid dost to lift hit wif.' 
An' Ah reckon dat time done come now." 

"And they're in that cup and can't get out down 
the canon?" 

"Not wif de horses an' de gems, li'Ie missy. Dey 
c'n climb one o' de walls o' de canon dere own 
selves, but dey can't take none o' dem pretty li'Ie 
stones along." 
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''But couldn't they unpack the horse and the 
burro and carry the gems, a few pounds at a time, 
down the canon? It looks as if a man might crawl 
under the rock that you rolled into the gateway." 

''A man kin, li'le missy. But Ah got mah ole 
thirty-thirty aimin' right at dat gateway, an' hit 
don' look lak dose holdups lak to try hit any moah. 
Dey done tried hit twice an' got a li'le rock dus' 
in dere eyes. Ah jes' say *Whoahl' an' press de 
trigger — an' dey don' wanta git t'rough dat gate." 

"How many of them are there?" 

"Dey's three of 'em. One of 'em's dat no-good 
Torcido. Firs' dey was two come wif de burro 
an' Cap'n Tuttle's snip-nose, an* dey fin' deirselves 
bottled up by de li'le black rabbit Den one moah 
come sneakin' down de canon. Looks lak dat fellah 
done been hurt in de shouldah. He got his shirt 
pulled open an' Ah see red. You-all done shoot 
dat po* white trash, Ah reckon. Dey ain't showin' 
dere haids down dere, an' dey got de bosses hid, 
too. Ah reckon dey bavin' a big confermence." 

"Tovit, you've saved our gems!" cried Neosho. 

"Ah reckon dem gems jes' nacherally gonta stay 
in dat canon, an)rway, li'le missy. Now you-all go 
down an' tell Cap'n Tuttle what de li'le black rabbit 
do; an' fin' out what he say we do now. 3^'1I 
stay right heah an' gahd de gate." 

All excitement to report to the saddle tramp tiie 
story of Tovit's coup, Neosho withdrew from the 
little stronghold and soon was hurrying down to 
Morgan. 

She found, on arriving in the trail, that Mr. 
Ritz, fearful of being left alone in the forest, had 
waddled down to the saddle tramp. He now sat 
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beating his big head and pulling his hair and 
sputtering over the loss of his gems. 

He smiled broadly once more when Neosho had 
finished her recital. 

"Py golly, TutUe!" he cried. '1 gif dat feller a 
r-r-ritzite stickpin! Dis iss gooti Now vat ve do, 
Tuttlc?" 

Morgan Tuttle pondered. "I hate to risk old 
Lucifer's gettin' a flock of bullets under his skin/' 
he said at length, "but I guess I'll have to. We've 
no time to spare to make war on those birds." He 
heaved a long sigh. "Well, here goes," and he 
placed two fingers to his lips, hesitated a moment, 
then sent a shrill whistle ringing down the gorge. 

Breathlessly they waited. Then above the roar 
of the rushing water there came the deadened sound 
of a shot from down below. 

Morgan groaned, but he whistled again and again; 
and soon, to his vast relief, they heard the frantic 
clatter of shod hoofs below them on the trail. 

"Didn't kill him, an)rway!" Morgan gulped as 
he spoke. 

Then Lucifer galloped up to them, neighing and 
tossing his magnificent head as his eyes searched 
for his beloved master. 

The three stared at him as he caught sight of 
them, whinnied shrilly, and raced on toward thenu 

"We might have known!" cried Neosho, as they 
caught sight of him and Morgan quickly went over 
the horse in search of a bullet hole. "They'd taken 
o£F the packs so they could get him and Mono 
through the gate." 

"Of course!" The saddle tramp was angry at 
himself for his own stupidity. "There's not a 
scratch on him, thank Heaven! That means, like 
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as not, that they got little Mono. He trails Lucifer 
like a dog. But his pack would be off, too. If 
they shot him, they did it for pure meanness. I 
think now we'll just take a littie time, and " 

"Oh, Morgan, don't!" pleaded Neosho. *Xet's 
have no more bloodshed. I can still see that man 
that I shot staggering about with his head hang- 
ing down!" She shivered. 'If we can, let's get 
the gems and let them go." 

"You couldn't have done otherwise,'^ he said, 
trying to soothe her. "Well, I'll see if I can do 
as you say. If we can get the stones back, we'll 
let 'em get away across the sienega and the mesa. 
But if they killed Mono '' 

He broke off suddenly and turned to Ritz, hand- 
ing him one of his .45s. "Can you shoot?" he 
asked. 

"Py golly, I bet you I make an awful noise, 
Tuttle!" 

"Then hide behind a tree and guard the trail. 
Drop the first man that tries to run up this way. 
Neosho, you sneak up to Tovit again and tell him 
that I'll circle through the trees and get on the 
other side of the cup where those gents are bottled 
up. I'll holler down to 'em and tell 'em what 
we'll let 'em do and what we won't let 'em do. If 
a single one of 'em disobeys my orders, you and 
Tovit let him have it." 

Neosho fled back through the pines and began 
scrambling up the hill. Ritz took his post hehind 
a big fir close to the trail. The saddle tramp cut 
through the hills and canons in the opposite direc- 
tion to that taken by the girl, hurrying in a half 
circle toward the trap that Tovit had sprung on 
the outlaws. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

MORGAN OPENS THE TRAP 

IT was nearly half an hour before the saddle tramp 
was crawling on hands and knees through low 
chaparral and rocks, to a point opposite Tovit and 
Neosho's position, from where he could look down 
into the locked cup in the canon. 

At last, wriggling cautiously now, he reached the 
frowning rim of the canon side and could see down 
into the cup. Far up on the other side he saw 
the dull gleam of Tovit's rifle as it lay through 
a notch in his rocky parapet. 

Dovm in the cup Morgan at once observed what 
was hidden from Neosho and the stanch black man. 
On his side of one of the gigantic boulders that 
upreared itself from the canon's floor stood several 
animals, and among them were Ritz's sorrel and 
Mono. The burro was tied to a tree, but the pack 
had been taken from his bade. The saddle tramp 
breathed a sigh of relief over the safety of his 
shaggy little burden-bearer. He, perhaps, had started 
to follow Lucifer, but had been captured. The 
shot that he had heard, then, had been fired at 
Lucifer and was a miss. 

Three men were huddled in the shelter of the 
boulder, one of them with a bandaged shoulder. 
The saddle tramp decided that the band had followed 
his little party to this point, where they had left 
their horses and made headquarters. Then they had 
cut across the ridges and come upon the travelers 
from the northeast. 
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He settled himself behind a protecting rock and, 
cupping his hands about his mouth, startled the un« 
decided trio below by a sudden shout 

Three faces were turned up toward him, and 
then he began speaking distinctly. 

''Well, buckaroos/' he said, ''nice little piece of 
fly-paper you dropped down on, eh? Now listen: 
Maybe you've heard about me, and maybe you 
haven't I deplore to be seemin' to brag, gents; 
but there are hombres who'll tell you I didn't learn 
to handle a smoke-iron yesterday afternoon. Further- 
more, they might tell you that I kinda like to handle 
the things, and that if this was happenin' somethin' 
like two years ago there wouldn't be many hungry 
c'yotes in this canon to-night 

''But there's a lady in my party, and she kinda 
puts a restrainin' hand on my enthusiasm over 
handin' you gents what's comin' to you. So I 
won't ptdl the trigger till just before it begins to 
grow dark. You'd get out, maybe, when it got 
dark, if I was to restrain myself as long as that 

"So here's the proposition, boys: Throw the sad- 
dles and bridles off your own caballos, so they can 
wander out and rustle their feed, and turn my jackass 
loose. Then lay your guns in a nice little pile 
where I can see 'em, and walk, one at a time, to 
the gate and crawl out under the boulder that fell 
down and ruined your little play. If one of you 
even points a finger at either of those pack bags, 
I'll drop that gazabo in his tracks. There'll be three 
sixes and a thirty-thirty leveled at you as you walk 
out; there's no use to try goin' back up the trail, 
because that's covered by my big friend, Calhoun, 
and old Pio Estrada's son." 

"You're a liar!" BiU Dover shouted up. "Cal- 
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houn's gone out of the mountains, and Pio's kid is 
down below." 

"All right, or hoss, we'll let it go at that!" Mor- 
gan retorted. "That bein' the case, it's likely you'll 
be goin' back up the canon pretty soon. But before 
you start, just notice that hat layin' a little way from 
the gray hoss." 

Morgan's six shooter roared as he ceased speak- 
ing, and a neat hole appeared in the high, peaked 
crown of Torcido's Stetson. 

"All right I Well, who's first to start up the 
trail?" 

Down below the three drew together and held a 
hurried conference. Then Bill Dover lifted his voice 
to the saddle tramp. 

'She's your pot, ol'-timer!" he called. 
I'm beginnin' to think the same thing, hombre!'' 
the saddle tramp threw back. 

A minute later the three were ready to depart. 
Their revolvers lay in a pile on the ground; their 
horses had been turned loose to graze. 

"All right!" Morgan shouted down. "First gent!" 

Bill Dover stepped out. 

"Qimb the air ladder before you start, amigo!" 
drawled Morgan. 

The vaquero raised both hands above his head. 

Morgan shouted across to Tovit: "They're goin' 
out down the canon, one at a time! Let 'em go till 
you see a crooked move!" 

"Yes, sah, cap'n!" the answer came floating back. 

"Go ahead, you!" Morgan ordered Bill. 

The vaquero stepped out and walked slowly to 
the narrow gap, where he stooped and crawled under 
the boulder that had been wedged in by its crash 
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from above. Under it there was little room to spare 
as Dover crawled through. 

"Next gent r 

Froggy Fisk, the tramp, the man witii the bandaged 
shoulder, followed Bill and disappeared. Then 
Torcido, holding his hands above his head, trailed 
after Fisk. 

But just before the half-breed ducked under the 
obstructing boulder he cast a taunt up at the saddle 
tramp: 

"Muy peligroso, ehl Me I teenk annudder time 
maybe I get you." 

"When I'm not otherwise engaged, any old time, 
ol'-timer!" Morgan told the breed as he darted under 
the great stone. 

After iSve minutes Morgan called across to Neosho 
and Tovit: 

"You two climb down and get the guns and 
throw the packs on Mono and one of their cabalios. 
I'll watch out for funny business." 

Morgan's shouted order had been designed to lead 
the departing highwaymen into the belief that he 
himself would remain above the canon and guard 
his friends from there. Instead, as Neosho's and 
Tovit's figures appeared over the parapet on the other 
side, the saddle tramp went slipping and sliding 
down his canon wall and reached the floor of the 
cup ahead of the two, darting at once to the gate- 
way. But the beaten trio made no attempt to turn 
the tables. 

Neosho and Tovit hastily collected the gems and 
threw on the packs, hazing the other animals up the 
trail. Morgan followed them fifty yards behind 
until they reached the waiting Ritz, who greeted 
them with: 
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"You got dat r-r-ritzite, Miss Calhoun? Dot's 
goot! Py golly, I got quite a lectle rest, didn't I? 
I pet you I ride ofer der mountain now in vun fell 
svoop I 

They changed the pack on one of the outlaw's 
horses to Lucifer's back and started on again. When 
they reached the two silent figures beside the trail, 
Neosho, trembling visibly, turned away her white 
face while Morgan made an examination. Tovit 
knew one of them as a Peligroso Rancho vaquero, 
but the other was the tramp, Dutchy Bell, and was 
unknown to any of the party. 

"We pile bresh ovah 'em," said Tovit, "an' Ah 
tell Marse Pio about hit. W'en Marse Luis come 
up de mountain Marse Pio git him to fix dese 
gen'men some way, Ah reckon. Ah guess dey got 
to be buried or go to a coroner — ^Ah don' know." 

In spite of Mr. Ritz's assertion, he could not ride 
twenty minutes without demanding a halt, when he 
would scramble stiffly to the ground and bemoan his 
fate again. At noon they stopped for a rest which 
lasted two hours. Several times Ritz essayed walk- 
ing during the afternoon, but each time he was 
confronted with the problem of "too much vind," 
and asked to be helped back into the saddle. 

The outcome of it all was that night had fallen 
hours before the party reached the top of the 
mountain. Here, after a long trip through the 
dripping trees, with Ritz surprisingly quiet and not 
once calling a halt, they reached the sequestered 
hacienda of Pio Estrada, where a warm dinner and 
a warmer welcome awaited them. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

A MEETING OK THE MESA 

*T^REE disconsolate bad men, covered with thin 
1 blue mud to their waists, sighed with relief as, 
just at sundown, they dragged themselves from the 
sienega at the foot of Opaco Mountain. Torcido, 
Froggy Fisk, and Bill Dover had been hours in 
crossing from Fresco Guion to the Calhoun Ranch 
side, and many times they had found it necessary 
to drag one another from treacherous quicksand. 

Being unarmed, they had avoided the camp of the 
gem miners. Now they were congratulating them- 
selves on their deliverance from the Slough of 
Despond and on their further security, when two 
men suddenly uprose from the chaparral and ap- 
proached them. 

"Great guns, wot nowl'' growled the wounded 
tramp. "Dey look like bulls to me. Look at dere 
rags. How'd dose boids up dere get woid to de 
dicks? Got enough o' dis bad-man racket — me!'' 

To the vast surprise of the discomfited trio, how- 
ever, the well-dressed men who had appeared so 
mysteriously, hurried toward them with no signs 
of hostility on their faces. 

"Hello, Dover!" one of them addressed the cow 
hand. He was a fat little man with piggish eyes, 
and his overcoat collar touched his ear lobes. 

The three halted suspiciously. Bill Dover looked 
doubtful. He knew the man by sight and by name, 
but had never spoken with him. 

"You know me, Fm sure," said Mr. Albert Bush 
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with a patronizing smirk. **Ym Bush, Calhoun's 
partner. And this is my associate, Mr. Nathan 
Graham." 

Bill stripped mud from his leather chaps. 
Admire to meet you, gents." 
^Like to have a word or two with you men/' 
Bush went on. "Let's go over to the foot of the 
hill and sit down. We can talk while you scrape 
mud. Soft in there, eh?" 

Bush and Graham wonderingly eyed Froggy's 
shoulder, but said no more tmtil the five were seated 
on stones back from the sienega. Bush then passed 
a morocco case containing cigars, cleared his throat, 
and drew a long breath. Mr. Bush did not consider 
himself a bad man at all. Bad men robbed peaceftd 
citizens at the point of six-shooters. Mr. Bush 
robbed peaceful citizens with obscure legal phrases 
and cleverly worded documents. He was hesitant 
over telling these really bad men that he knew they 
were such. He did not exactly know whether bad 
men liked to be called bad men or not. 

But time was growing precious with Mr. Bush 
and Mr. Graham. Bush made the plunge. 

"You'll be surprised to know, Mr. Dover, that I 
am aware that you and your friends here — ^ah — er— 
have designs on a gem mine owned by — er — Morgan 
Tuttle, I believe the name is." 

The three exchanged worried glances. There was 
not a gun among them. Froggy Fisk imagined 
he saw handcuffs bulging in one of Bush's overcoat 
pockets. All three wisely held their counsel. 

Haltingly Bush went on to explain that he had 
overheard their plan through a crack of the miser- 
able btmk house at Cactus. 

"Now listen," he said smoothly as he became 
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aware of the dark lodes of the nervous trio. ''That 
doesn't concern Mr. Graham and me at alL We 
have no desire to interfere in your affairs. In fact 
we — er — have certain designs on those people our- 
selves, and thought we might — er — make it worth 
you men's time to let us know how your scheme 
worked out" 

After a silence Bill Dover said bluntly: "We ain't 
sayin' nothin', stranger. We don't know nothin'. 
But maybe, if you'll come clean, we c'n think o' 
somethin'. Hablar 

Mr. Bush began to ''habla/' then, and gave a brief 
outline of the conspiracy to beat Calhoun out of 
his vast holdings. Gradually, as Bush proceeded, 
Fisk and Dover and the half-breed showed brighter 
countenances. 

"So you see," Bush concluded, "we are anxious 
to know what you men accomplished over there on 
the mountainside. We imagined we heard faint 
shots hours ago. We'll pay you handsomely merely 
to tell us whether or not you succeeded. If you 
did succeed, Gilhoun is as good as ruined, we 
think. If you did not — ^well, then, an eleventh- 
hour plan must be figured out whereby he'll be 
made to fail in producing the money on January 
third. Time is precious, and none must be wasted. 
Mr. Graham and I drove over here in our car 
to see if we could learn what was going on in the 
canon across there. We've been watching for hours 
but have learned notlung, and we couldn't get across 
the slough." 

"We did," said Dover thoughtfully. "What d'you 
say you gents take a little stroll around while me 
and my friends talk a bit? Maybe we can dope 
out somethin'." 
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"Certainly; certainly." Bush and Graham rose 
with alacrity. "But make it snappy. Every hour 
is precious to us." 

Bush and Graham walked away to where they 
had left their car in hiding beyond the hill. After 
ten minutes iiad passed they climbed in and drove 
back to the holdup men. 

"Well?" queried Bush eagerly, leaning out toward 
them. 

Wot's in it?" flatly asked Froggy Fisk. 
Depends." Bush grew businesslike and cautious. 
If you'll tell us that you got what you were after, 
a hundred dollars." 

"An' if we didn't?" 

"Then we'll give you a chance to make good yet." 

"Dose stones are gone now," observed Froggy 
recklessly. "Dey'll ship 'em from some boig by 
express." 

"Then you didn't get 'em?" Graham's teeth 
snapped. 

"Maybe not, ol'-timer." 

"In that case, would ten thousand dollars interest 
you?" 

I'll say so" — from Dover. 
AH right. You'll get it for the kidnaping of a 
big fat gem buyer named Gustav Ritz. Tuttle is 
hurrying him to San Diego, where he is to make 
settlement for the mines. We're sure of this, be- 
cause in no other way can Gilhoun plank down the 
money. If Ritz is not authorized to draw a check, 
he'll wire his New York house to telegraph the 
money to San Diego. The fact that they made 
such an effort to get him out is proof that he did 
not give Calhoun a check. So here's the thing in 
a nutshell: Gustav Ritz must not arrive in San 
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Diego for the third of January. And if he doesn't 
there's ten thousand dollars for you men to split 
three ways. That's better than risking the handling 
of a load of gems, isn't it?" 

''Boss man, it is," said Froggy Fisk fervently. 
"Prove dat you'se c'n deliver dis big jack, an' tie 
yourself up so's youse'll have to deliver it, an' 
youse've hired t'ree mighty good plugs for dat 
performance." 

Ten minutes later the five were rolling away in 
Bush's handscmie car toward Cactus. 



CHAPTER XXX 

WHERE IS RITZ ? 

NEXT morning, at Pio Estrada's hacienda, Gus- 
tav Ritz positively refused to move. He was 
in misery from his unaccustomed ride in the saddle, 
and groaned and lashed about all day long. 

'"You go ahead und kill outlaws, Tuttle, und to- 
morrow ve go/' he moaned. "Vot a country!" 

The following morning, however, Morgan per- 
suaded him to make the attempt. They were all 
day on the trail and, weary and footsore, reached 
the Palomar Reservation at dusk. 

Here Ritz telephoned to Palinqua for a wire to 
be sent to New York ordering the money to be 
telegraphed to San Diego; then he collapsed. 

The three worn-out pilgrims spent the night in 
wretched Indian huts at Palomar and next morning 
started for Palinqua in a spring wagon. Bdiind 
the wagon trailed Lucifer and the burro, as there 
were no acconunodations for them at Palomar. 

At ten o'clock that morning, the second of Jan- 
uary, the party arrived at Palinqua. Their arrival 
caused no little excitement, by reason of Ritz's 
message, and the news of the gems had spread. 
The store was crowded soon after they entered. 
The travelers had decided to make no mention of 
the holdup until after their big affair had been 
settled in San Diego, lest they be detained by the 
constable. 

Morgan, after being forced to display the stones, 
reboxed them for shipment to New York. They 
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were turned over to the automobile truck company 
and would leave for the coast at twelve o'clock. 

Now Morgan telephoned to the coast to learn 
about trains for San Diego. The next train, he 
found, left at four. This would put them in San 
Diego rather late. And the next day was the big 
day! If they could hire some one with an auto- 
mobile to tBkt them direct to San Diego, they 
could save several hours. 

He was speaking to the assistant manager of the 
store about this when a slim, dark-faced, pockmarked 
}roung man came up to them. 

*'Got a party wants to go to San Diego?" he 
asked the assistant manager. ''Another fellow and 
me have got two machines here — goin' right away.** 

"That sotmds good to me," said Morgan. "Got 
room for three?" 

"Just about. Take you down for fifteen dollars.'* 

"You said it all, ol'-timer! And you can't start 
too soon." 

"All ready; come on," was the reply. 

Morgan sent a telegram to Calhoun at the U. S* 
Grant Hotel in San Diego, informing him of their 
immediate start. Then he got Ritz and Neosho 
and btmdled them out 

Before the store he saw two touring cars. The 
first, a gray machine, was almost filled with young 
men of the same doubtful stamp of the driver who 
had accosted him. There were but two vacancies 
in the tonneau. The other car was black, and only 
the driver was in it 

Morgan led Neosho and Ritz toward the black 
car. 

"No, that won't do," said the chauffeur of the 
gray car. You two'U have to ride in this car and 
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the big fella' in the other 'n'. He's a load, and I 
got a lot o' junk to carry." 

Morgan shrugged. **Well, Ritz," he said in low- 
ered tones, "you'll have to go in the black car, I 
guess. Neosho and I will get in with the gang." 

Then he helped Neosho into the tonneau of the 
gray automobile and called to the driver of Ritz's 
car: "U. S. Grant Hotel, when you reach San 
Diego." 

The man nodded. The dark youth tossed away 
his cigarette, sprang to the wheel, and started at once. 

Just then Morgan saw some one standing on the 
porch of the doctor's house — ^a little fat man whose 
head was low within the collar of his overcoat. 
Their eyes met as the car raced past. It was Albert 
Bush. 

Morgan felt like waving a hand at him trium- 
phantly, but remembered his dignity. Instead he lifted 
his broad-brimmed Stetson, but it seemed that Bush 
had not observed. 

Neosho leaned back in the soft cushion with a 
sigh of relaxation. 

"It's as good as over," Morgan remarked, by 
way of encouraging her. "Just rest, now, and forget 
all worry." 

At the first turn in the road Morgan looked back. 
The black car was scarcely an eighth of a mile 
behind them. 

The gray car struck the Comb grade in an hour. 
As it climbed and climbed Morgan and Neosho were 
able to look off over the valley and see almost 
every acre of Calhoun Ranch. It stretched like a 
green carpet tacked to the base of the surrounding 
hills. Opaco Mountain reared itself majestically in 
the shimmering distance. 
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''Isn't it beautiful r* Neosho sighed ''And soon 
it will be all ours! Think of the hundreds and 
hundreds of people who will find homes down there. 
Think of the valley green with groves and fields 
instead of broncho grass. I don't wonder that dad 
loves it so/' 

Only once while ascending the grade did Morgan 
catch a glimpse of the black car laboring after them 
over a lower shelf. The leading car reached the 
summit, and now the road led over a desolate level 
plateau for many miles. Far as the eye could reach, 
nothing was to be seen save the sage and grease- 
wood. 

"I wish that other car would come closer/' said 
the saddle tramp. "I don't like to think of a 
breakdown. I shotdd have insisted on Ritz riding 
with us, and some one of these half-baked youths 
taking the other car." 

"Now who's worrying?" Neosho chided him. 
•"Sauce for the gander!'" 

They were in the middle of what was almost a 
desert, and fifteen miles from any house, when 
their car stopped suddenly. 

The dark young man stepped lazily to the ground 
and looked at the hood of his machine. 

"Whafs the matter?" asked Morgan. 

The chauffeur began rolling a cigarette, and the 
other youths laughed. 

"You tell me," came the indolent retort; and, 
after a few inhalations of cigarette smoke the chauf- 
feur lifted the cover and looked at his motor. 

He spent a long time in what seemed an aimless 
scrutiny. Then he raised his pockmarked face and 
looked to the rear. 
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Now Morgan heard the cough of the other ma- 
chine. He looked back. As the black car drew 
near, the driver shouted something. The chauffeur 
of the gray car shook his head and motioned him 
on. The black car passed at thirty miles an hour. 
It disappeared in the sea of sage ahead. 

The dark young man threw away his cigarette 
stub and bent over the hood once more. Then he 
closed it and got into the car. The engine re- 
sponded immediately, and they were off again. 

"This is better/* observed Morgan. "I'm glad 
Ritz got ahead of us. If he gets to San Diego, he 
and your father will meet in the hotel and can 
attend to everything, whether we make, it or not." 

A half mile from the stopping place they whizzed 
over a cross road. Morgan, studying the country, 
vaguely wondered where it led. They passed through 
a little village and struck the grade over die moun- 
tain to Esconto. They were running at a good 
clip, but not once did tfiey gain sight of the black 
car ahead. 

Morgan leaned forward and spoke to the driver 
a few miles out of Esconto. 

"Seems as if we ought to be picking up the other 
car,'* he ventured. 

The dark young man shook his head. "Can't 
touch her," he shouted back. "She'll beat us in by 
half an hour." 

At last they were entering the outskirts of San 
Diego. Soon the car was threading its way through 
the busy streets and finally drew up before the U. S. 
Grant Hotel. 

"Where's the other car?" asked Morgan as he 
helped Neosho to the pavement and paid the driver. 

"Garage, I guess. Much obliged. I told the 
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other driver I'd collect for all three of you.'' JAnd 
he started the car. 

Morgan looked at Neosho. 

''We're sights/' he said, ''but I guess the hotel 
people will take us in." 

She looked down at her bedraggled divided skirt, 
made a face, and straightened her broad-brimmed 
man's hat. "I don't carel" she exclaimed. 'I've 
got good clothes at Aunt Sarah's. Maybe we'll go 
out there to-night And you'd better buy yourself 
a civilized outfit, Morgan. I'm afraid our days of 
adventure are over." 

They went into the handsome lobby. Neosho sank 
into a leather chair. Morgan went to the desk and 
registered, then looked over the day's entries. He 
found Calhoun's name, but not that of Gustav Ritz. 

"Has any one left word for me within the last 
half hour?" he asked the clerk. 

The clerk pivoted the register and read his name. 

"I think not, Mr. Tuttle." 

"His name is Gustav Ritz." 

The clerk shook his head. 

A hand slapped heavily on Morgan's shoulder. He 
turned to face the "twinkling" countenance of the 
man he had learned to regard above all other men — 
Beaver P. Calhoun. 

"Good boy, Morg!" 

Morgan gripped his hand and whispered a little 
excitedly : 

"Where's Ritz?" 

"Search me," lightly replied Calhoun. "I left him 
in your care. Ain't lost him, have you? And how 
about Neosho?" 

"She's here," said Morgan in a thin voice. •'But 
Ritz! Heavens!" 



CHAPTER XXXI 

JANUARY THIRD 

NEOSHO, her father, and Morgan stood facing 
one another in the lobby of the U. S. Grant 
Hotel Morgan had told Calhoun of the attempted 
holdup. Now the color was slowly leaving Neosho's 
bronzed face. Her father had just explained to 
her that Gustav Ritz, instead of arriving a half 
hour before her and Morgan, had not yet appeared. 

''Could the black car have taken some other road 
and had a breakdown?" Morgan asked, when their 
initial excitement had in a measure subsided. 

Calhoun shook his head. "No other road to take." 

"Then, if they broke down, we would have passed 
them?" 

"Couldn't 've got out o' passin' 'em, Morg." 

"Then what can be the answer?" 

"You say you saw Bush at Palinqua ? I'm thinkin' 
Graham and Bush is the answer, son." 

"Dad," Neosho put in, "do you mean that Mn 

Graham and Mr. Bush have — ^have Wefl, 

what?" 

Calhoun cleared his throat. "Muchacha," he be- 
gan slowly, "I've tried to keep it from you, but I 
reckon it's got to come out now. Bush and Graham 
have been corrupted by the Ravenscroft people* 
They've been out to hand us the wallop almost since 
the day they boug«ht in. They knew we were about 
to get the money; and now they're keepin' Ritz 
away from San Diego for the purpose o' stoppin' 
tts in settlin' die deal on time." 
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Neosho's lips were straight She looked from 
one to the other of them. '"I've suspected for some 
time/* she said wearily. ''Dad» Morgan, why haven't 
I been told this before?" Her brown eyes nar- 
rowed. 

''We knew it would only worry you^ muchadia/' 
her father told her quietly. ''And it wouldn't have 
done any good. There was just '* 

"Wouldn't have done any good I Is that sot Well, 
I'D prove that it doesn't pay to keep secrets irom 
me. If I had known this about Mr. Graham and 
Mr. Bush this thing wouldn't have happened. I 
know now that the car Mr. Ritz rode in is Graham's 
car, reenameled black. Nearly a year ago he told 
me he didn't care for the maroon and thought of 
dumging it I thought the car looked familiar when 
I saw it at Palinqua. But if I had had any reason 
to mistrust Graham and Bush I would have been 
sure. As it was, I decided I must be mistaken." 

Calhoun and Morgan exchanged accusatory 
glances. 

"Well, what's to be done? Don't staml there 
trying to lay the Mame on each other! I think I'm 
the one to do the blaming. I blame bodi of jrou." 

"O' course you didn't get the number of either 
car, Morg," said Calhoun guiltily, in an effort to do 
his best and at the same time change die subject. 

Morgan shook his head. 

"I didn't see the rear of the blade car,*^ said 
Neosho, "except when it passed us die other side 
of Esconto. I looked at the number then, but it 
was a long one, and I didn't get all of it. I know 
it's a false one, though, for I am familiar with the 
number of Gntham's can The number of the car 
we rode in is eight seven six four three. 
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'How on earth can you remember that?*' asked 
Morgan. 

"I go through life with my eyes open/* she re- 
torted. ''I have a rather statistical mind. I can tell 
you the birthdays, ages, and so forth, of every rela- 
tive or acquaintance I have. Well, an3rway, that's 
the number of the gray car. What else can I do 
for you, gentlemen?" 

^^Now be easy on us, muchacha,'' again pleaded her 
father. ^'What do you think we'd better do ?" 

"Eat," came the quick reply. "I'm starved." 

With a soft chuckle Calhoun turned and led the 
way to the grill. Having good things before them 
and a deferential waiter hovering over them, they 
found that the situation lost much of its gloomy 
aspect. 

"I'll forgive you this time," Neosho told them. 
"But it was a shabby way to treat a partner as en- 
thusiastic for success as I have been. Now, shall I 
tell you what has happened?" 

Both men nodded. 

"Well, they contrived, rather clumsily as I see it 
now, to get us separated — to get Ritz alone in one of 
the cars. Then these rascally automobile men knew 
that it wouldn't do for the driver of Ritz's car to 
pretend something was wrong with his machine while 
he was behind us. They knew we'd never allow our 
car to go far without a sight of the other. They 
knew we'd make 'em turn back to see what was the 
matter. So they thought they'd make us rest easy 
by letting Ritz's car go ahead. This accounts for our 
stop halfway between Palinqua and Esconto/' 

Morgan and Calhoun nodded. 

"We were then told that we need not expect to see 
the other car till we had reached San Diego, as it 
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would run much faster. But, as we knew it was 
ahead, we would not worry." 

"Yes, go on/' Calhoun urged, when she paused. 

"But Ritz's car wasn't ahead of us at all. It 
turned off on the crossroad just beyond where we 
stoi^d. Mr. Rltz had no idea, of course, whether 
he was on the right road or not Now, dad, where 
does that road go to?" 

''It comes from the Cover Ranch, fifteen miles on 
the right, and runs over toward the Stillwell Ranch." 

'*! see. Almost at right angles to the road to San 
Diego. Well, somewhere on that road the driver of 
the black car has pretended a breakdown or some- 
thing like that — anything to keep Mr. Ritz away 
from San Diego till it's too late." 

'*It all sounds plausible, Neosho," her father 
agreed. "That's a mighty lonesome road. It could 
be worked to perfection. Can you suggest anything 
to do about it?" 

Get a machine and go after him," she said simply. 
It's for Morgan and me to attend to that You 
must stay here, dad." 

"But you folks are worn to a frazzle and ** 

She stopped him with: "You must keep tab on 
things here, I tell you. Morgan and I can stand a 
little more." 

"I'll hire a fast car and go alone," said Morgan 
decisively. "You go to your aunt's and get fixed up, 
Neosho. I wonder if *' 

He came to a reflective pause and refused to con- 
tinue when urged. To himself he was thinking: 

"Can it be that Torcido and what is left of his 
crowd have a hand in this ? Could Bush and Graham 
have got hold of them some way? If so, that means 
they'll use horses. I'll bet they couldn't start a ma- 
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chine. If they're in it, they'll take Ritz where I can't 
follow in an automobile." 

He finally disstiaded Neosho from going with him, 
but was careful not to arouse her suspicion that he 
was considering Torcido and the others. If she 
thought that he had only Bush and Graham, or the 
youths they had employed, to deal with, she would 
consider the saddle tramp equal to the handling of 
them. This was just such an opinion of Graham 
and Bush as Morgan held. Somehow he could not 
bring himself to believe that these two would dare 
contemplate an)rthing that called for physical courage, 
and the men who had handled the automobiles were 
of the same caliber. All this convinced Morgan that 
more dangerous men than any of these must have 
handled the kidnaping, and he could think of none 
but Torcido's cronies. 

So it was decided that Morgan alone should look 
for Ritz. He called up a garage at once and ordered 
a fast machine and an expert driver. Then, unknown 
to Neosho and Calhoun, he telephoned the assistant 
manager of the store at Palinqua and ordered his 
horse, saddle, bridle, and guns hurried to the cross- 
roads in an automobile truck, regardless of expense. 
In a short while he was away in a low, racy-looking 
car that bade fair to eat up the long miles to his 
entire satisfaction. 

It was nearly four o'clock when the car approached 
the crossroad, going at fifty miles an hour. Ahead 
the saddle tramp saw the truck waiting for him, with 
Lucifer aboard. At the crossroad he had tfie car 
stopped, and got out to examine the ground. 

In his search for the trades of the black car he 
found nothing definite by way of identification, be- 
cause neither he nor Neosho had observed any distin* 
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guishing mark about the tires. The road was moist 
from iht recent rains; several automobiles had turned 
this comer, and the earth was padced 

But on the main road, and one brandi of the 
crossroad a little way in, he found the tracks of a 
machine that had a patched shoe. Here was a defi- 
nite set of tracks he could follow! Morgan grasped 
it as the long chance that often leads to success. 

He ordered the racy car to drive along the cross- 
road after the patched-shoe tracks, the truck follow- 
ing with Lucifer. Their course led toward the Still- 
well Ranch. After a little he ordered another stop 
and got out again. 

Almost at once he picked out the tire tracks of the 
car with the patched shoe. He hurried to his seat 
and told the driver to go ahead at high speed. The 
truck was ordered to follow as swiftly as possible. 

The low car devoured the desolate miles at a tre- 
mendous rate. In half an hour they had left the 
level mesa and were in the hills and canons, where 
an average of twenty miles an hour was good time. 
Twice Morgan stopped to look for the tire marks. 
Both times he found them. 

Then, just before dark, in a wild part of the cotm- 
try, he found a place in the road where a number of 
horses had tramped about, covering the tire tracks. 
But at this spot the tracks led on. 

"Hooray 1 I guessed right!" he exclaimed; then 
he went on more grimly : "Here's where they got 
him.'' And in the sage-covered soil at the roadside 
he found the trail. 

"You go to the Stillwell Ranch," he told the 
driver of the racer, "and bring some grub and some 
rolled barley for my horse. We'll camp here to- 
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night, and early in the morning 111 take the trail 
horsdback/' 

The driver demurred, and so did the truck man 
when he arrived with Morgan's saddler, but the roll 
of bills that Gdhoun had pressed into Morgan's 
hand as he was starting, caused the men to diange 
their minds. 

Lucifer was unloaded, and the racer went to the 
ranch for food and bedding. They camped near a 
stream, and, while the automobile men tossed all 
nighty the saddle tramp slept soundly, wraj^d in his 
saddle blanket, with his saddle for a pillow. 

Long before it was light, Morgan had fed his 
horse and snatched a bite of cold breakfast. As soon 
as it was light enough for him to see, he vaulted into 
the saddle. He ordered the others to remain where 
they were, and began trailing through the sage to- 
ward a string of buttes that he had observed the 
night before, thanking his lucky stars that he had 
had the foresight to get Lucifer. 

"They did a good job," he said, "but not quite 
good enough. Like as not, since their own horses 
are in the mountains, they picked up any old skates 
for this little deal. And here's where you shine, 
cabatlo. The big day has come, and we're way be- 
hind the lighthouse. Le's go, snip-nose T' 
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WHILE TIME MOVED ON 

THE saddle tramp found the trail left by the 
horses to be one of the easiest he had ever fol- 
lowed. The recent rains were responsible for this. 
Old trailer that he was, he fotind it possible to lean 
forward in the saddle and follow the hoofprints in 
the wet sand at a fast pace. Lucifer himself was an 
old trailer. Many were the trails the snip-nose had 
followed with Morgan on his back, and he soon knew 
what they were up to this morning. More than once 
the horse stuck to the right course when Morgan 
would have reined him wrong. 

So they made fast time, for Lucifer was fresh, 
and the morning was cool. If the kidnapers had rid- 
den from the vicinity of Palinqua before putting on 
their little show, the saddle tramp knew that their 
mounts had been weary before they started out with 
Ritz. More, the tracks showed that they had not 
been traveling swiftly. They doubtless thought 
Morgan in San Diego, still, waiting patiently for 
Ritz's car to appear. They probably reasoned that, 
even had he gone out in a machine to search for the 
missing gem man, he could not follow them without 
a horse. Which was true enough — but Morgan had 
thoughtfully overcome this difficulty. 

The trail led the two through sand and sage and 
intermittent thickets of shoulder-high chaparraL 
They passed through the buttes before noon and 
found beyond them a broken country, hilly, and cov- 
ered with brush and live . oaks. 
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No camp had been made by those who had gone 
before. This raised the trailer's hopes. Had they 
been on a long journey they would have made camp 
when darkness threatened. Their failure to do this 
convinced the saddle tramp that they had been forg- 
ing ahead after nightfall, in order to reach their 
destination without pause. This meant that the end 
of their journey was close at hand. 

Presently Lucifer came to a deep, wooded arroyo, 
and Morgan became very cautious. The tracks fol- 
lowed the edge of the depression through trees and 
heavy chaparral over an old trail. Looking down 
into the arroyo as he rode along, he presently caught 
sight of a shake roof through the leaves of live oaks. 
Instantly he was out of the saddle and leading Luci- 
fer back from the arroyo into unbroken chaparral. 

He left the horse some distance from the trail and 
wriggled forward until he was abreast of a little old 
cabin with a tiny porch in front of it, close to a 
spring, below him. He crawled on until, beyond the 
cabin, three horses and a mule came into view. The 
animals were loose and grazing on the lush water 
grasses that made a deep carpet about the spring. 

Next he saw two cross saddles and a packsaddle 
piled against a waU of the cabin. No smoke issued 
from the cabin's tumble-down stone chimney, but 
the saddle tramp realized that he had reached the end 
of his search. 

He did not recognize any of the animals. He 
wondered that there were only three of them, since 
he had been trailing five. If he was right in sup- 
posing that Torcido and his friends were in Bush 
and Graham's employ, there should be five animals — 
three for the band, one for Ritz, and one to pack 
provisions. 
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He reached a swift condusioiu One horse and 
one saddle represented Ritz's means of arriving here. 
The mule and the packsaddle were self-explanatory. 
The other horse and the remaining cross saddle 
meant that only one of the band was down below 
guarding the gem man. The absence of two saddles 
and two horses meant that Morgan had arrived at 
the most opportune moment — that the other two kid- 
napers had ridden away for some reasons. 

This decided, Morgan at once began to act At 
any moment the pair might ride back and treble his 
difikulties. 

Wriggling back so that the cabin was lost to view, 
he ran along the old trail and found where it de- 
scended into the arroyo. He plunged down swiftly, 
and then, tripping from tree to tree, he approached 
the cabin. 

The saddlers and the mule sensed his presence and 
pricked up their ears. Keeping the tnmk of a huge 
oak between his body and the building, he stood out 
in plain view of the animals and kept in motion until 
their apprehension subsided and they lowered their 
heads to the grass again. 

Now the saddle tramp dodged from tree to tree 
and presently found himself with but the trunk 
around which he was peering, between him and his 
goal. He listened, but no sound came from the 
cabin. Ther^ seemed nothing to do but to risk being 
seen and hurry across to one of the windows. 

Stooping low, both guns drawn, he darted quickly 
from the trees, crossed the open space, and settled 
in a kneeling position under the nearest window. 

Slowly, cautiously, his big .45s held shoulder 
high, he raised his body until his head was above 
the window ledge. 
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There came a single rapid step behind him. The 
saddle tramp, realizing that he had been trapped, 
spun about, sweeping one arm wide to ward off a 
possible blow, searching for a target for the six-gun 
in his other hand. 

He had been warned too late. The heavy butt of 
a six-shooter rapped against his right temple, and 
bright sparks darted before his eyes. His swinging 
gun had swept too low to ward off the unseen blow, 
and the weapon in his hand thudded against a man's 
ribs harmlessly. 

Next instant the six in the saddle tramp's left 
hand roared. But Morgan was blind from the 
crushing blow he had received. His senses were 
leaving him. With both hands he flailed out with his 
six-guns, barrels first. Then he knew that he was 
down, still fighting, but swimming away into space 
and striking at the air. 

Meantime, in San Diego, Neosho Calhoun and her 
father were putting forth every effort to meet the 
demands of The Rarenscroft Company that day. 

In the morning they called at the offices of the 
company and were shown into the private retreat of 
Mr. Ravenscroft, a pudgy, pink, fat man with light, 
lliin hair and babyish lips. Ravenscroft was coldly 
polite to them, but they took their leave of him confi- 
dent that not one hour after twelve o'dock that night 
would be allowed them in which to make the final 
settlement for Calhoun Ranch. 

The two already were in touch with Carl 'A. 
Griggs, Neosho's uncle, and Griggs was doing his 
utmost to beg or borrow the necessary amount for 
them. All were confident that at that very moment 
more than enough money to save them was waiting 
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for Mr. Ritz in the telegraph oflSces, but no one but 
Ritz could touch it And Ritz had vanished 

''Oh, dad,'' said Neosho in the hotel lobby, ''there 
must be some way out I Morgan said he believed you 
have had something up your sleeve all along. Why 
don't you confide in me more?*' 

"I've promised to confide in no one in this case, 
muchadia," he said. "And I always keep a promise. 
Yes, I've got something up my sleeve — one big, last 
trump. Whether it'll work or not I can't say, but I 
think itil make Ravenscroft pause a little before he 
closes down on us entirely. I can't play the card un- 
less it becomes absolutely necessary. Then we'll slap 
her down hard. But don't worry. Morg's on a hot 
trail, or he'd have been here before this. He'll get 
Ritz — never fear. He's a go-getter, that boy you 
picked out for a husband!" 

Neosho blushed and pinched her father's arm, and 
they went out to look up Griggs to see if he had any- 
thing hopeful to report 

They found him at last Griggs shook his head. 

"Beaver," he said, "there's no use talking, there's 
lots of money lying loose about this town. Under 
ordinary circumstances I could scout up that amount 
in an hour's time. But I find that every moneyed 
man I meet hems and haws and makes the excuse 
that he can put hands on no available funds. The 
Ravenscroft Company are big people here in the 
money market. They've dosed the lid." 

Calhoun shook his head in mystification. "It's be- 
yond me how they c'n handle your friends that way," 
he said. 

"Friends I" snorted his brother-in-law. "Friends 
and money shouldn't be mentioned in the same 
breath. Why, I've been trying for two hours to sell 
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a block of gilt-edge securities at a big sacrifice. I 
can't give 'em away. But I must keep busy. We'll 
pull you through some way." 

''Oh, I wish I had not allowed Morgan to go 
alone, dad!" cried Neosho. "I'm worried — dread- 
fully worried. What can have happened to him ?" 

"He'll tium up in time. Don't let yourself worry, 
muchacha. She's comin' out all right ; I know it." 

But the hour for closing business in San Diego 
was close at hand when Neosho and her father made 
a last call on Mr. Ravenscroft, with no word from 
the saddle tramp, and with Carl A. Griggs still but- 
tonholing financiers of his acquaintance and begging 
for a loan in vain. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

FOXY FROGGY 

SOME metit when under the influence of what to- 
day is commonly called hooch, imagine them- 
selves very clever and crafty individuals. So it was 
with Froggy Fisk, the tramp. On the third of 
January he had arrived at that stage of intoxicaticm 
where he believed himself to be more than capable. 
He was original, possessed a deep fondness for the 
bizarre, and scorned the commonplace and elemental 
in life. 

Bush and Graham had freely plied the three out- 
laws with private stock until the supply had given 
out; then, as their henchmen damored for more, they 
had resorted to the water-white raisin brandy famil- 
iarly known as ''jackass" in the State that gave it 
birth. This had seemed necessary, because at least 
Bill Dover and Froggy Fisk showed more and more 
disinclination to antagonize the saddle tramp as the 
time drew near for the kidnaping of Gustav Ritz. 
Torddo, the half-breed, seemed ready enough to en- 
counter this gun-toter of such wide repute; but the 
two financiers found it difficult to understand Tor- 
ddo. So they had taken no chances and plied all 
with the fiery liquor until there was enough false 
courage in the trio to carry almost any conspiracy to 
a satisfactory ccmdusioot^ so long as brains were not 
required. 

But after staging the fake holdup of the automo- 
bile in which Ritz was riding to San Diego, and the 
carrying away of the bound man on the back of a 
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spare horse to the lonely little cabin in the arroyo, 
the hooch had soon run out. They had tied Ritz in 
the inside doorway of the cabin, which connected the 
two small rooms. This had been accomplished by 
cutting holes with an ax in the board partition about 
a foot from the opening. One hole was cut at the 
height of the gem man's hands, the other near the 
floor. His bound wrists and ankles were then tied 
with additional pieces of rope that were reeved 
through these holes. Hence Ritz was forced to stand 
and watch the debauch taking place in the cabin. 

Their work over, and feeling that they were secure 
from pursuit, the three renewed their assault on the 
remaining contents of the gallon demijohn of jack- 
ass brandy, in order to pass pleasantly the long hours 
that lay between then and the time for Ritz's release. 
The result was that they awoke next morning to find 
the supply almost gone. 

Accordingly Torcido and BiU Dover left Froggy 
Fisk, who was saddle-weary, anyway, to guard Ritz, 
while they rode to the nearest blind pig and replen- 
ished the supply. 

Hence it came about that the saddle tramp had 
found only the John Yegg to oppose him when he 
stole down upon the little cabin. 

Froggy Fisk, however, was a cautious man who 
eternally looked out for his own welfare. The night 
before, seeing that the hooch was running low, he 
had thoughtfully washed at the spring an old bottle 
that he had found; this he slyly filled and hid. 
Therefore his readiness to allow his pals to ride away 
to where they supposedly might wet dry tongues long 
before he could do the same! He had his secret bot- 
tle out before the thud of their horses' hoofs had died 
away down the arroyo. 
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Thus it transpired that the farsi|^ited tramp was 
in that state of mind mentioned at the opening of 
this chapter. He had gone to the spring just before 
Morgan came, had seen him creeping down the canon, 
and had craftily hidden himself tmtil the saddle 
tramp was nearing the window. Then with surpris- 
ing caution he had slid from cover, reached the 
would-be rescuer from behind, and dealt him a stun- 
ning blow with his revolver butt while Morgan was 
turning. 

Now he stood with hands on hips and nodded his 
head sagely at the unconscious man on the ground. 

"T'o't youse was gonta slip sumpin' over on De 
Frog, did youse?'* he said with a chuckle. "Well, 
Jade, de drunker De Frog is de foxier he is — see? 
An' I guess I fixed your timepiece — ^no foolin'l I 
wonder did I croak um?" 

He stooped and examined the saddle tramp, and 
nodded his head wisely as he heard the pumping of 
his heart. 

"I'll jes' tie youse up, ol'-timer," he said, "an' den 
youse won' bodder me none. I'm mighty busy to- 
day." 

He took out his bottle, noted, with a wink of satis- 
faction, that it was still half full, and then looked to 
the trussing up of his victim. 

By the collar of his shirt he dragged the uncon- 
iscious man onto the little porch of the cabin, but in 
the doorway he paused to consider. 

"Ain't nuttin' to tie um to in dere," he said to the 
♦silent Ritz. Then he chuckled craftily. "Youse was 
t'inkin' maybe I'd cut a couple o' holes like yours on 
<le udder side o' de door, hey, an' string um up dere? 
Den maybe youse two could woik it someway, an^ 
one o' youse get de other 'n' loose.'' Froggy winked 
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at Rite, ''Ain't I dc foxy boid?" he added. ''Nuttirf 
doin' on dat, ol'-timcr." He looked about *'If 1 
tie um to a tree out dere/' he decided cunningly, ''I 
may be so busy at wot I got on me chest dat he 
might get loose an' beat it widout me hearin' um/' 
He scratched his forehead, and then came the big 
idea. "I'll tie youse to one o' de posts o' de porch, 
ol'-timer/' he said. "Den if I go to sleep or fall ex- 
hausted, youse'll make a noise if youse get to 
squirmin' 'round." 

The little porch in front of the cabin was solid. 
The posts that supported its roof were made of six- 
by-six timbers. Froggy kicked them and set his great 
weight heavily against them before carrying out his 
plan. Certainly no man had the strength to push any 
one of the posts from his moorings. 

"I guess I ain't foxy — ^hey?" The yegg chudded 
as he took another drink and went to the saddles for 
ropes. 

There he found that they had brought along no 
spare rope whatever. They had not counted on the 
necessity of trussing up a second victim. Both 
Dover's and Torcido's lariats were with them, on 
their saddles. 

Ritz was a big man and required a great deal of 
rope. But Froggy returned to him and unwound all 
that he dared. This he cut off and, knotting what 
remained, again went to Morgan. 

He dragged the still stunned man to one of the 
porch posts, where he bound his hands behind him. 
Stooping, he heaved the limber figure upright and 
stood it against the post, winking at the bent h^d. 

The ends of the rope he passed from Morgan's 
wrists around the post, then realized that he had just 
enough material for the wrists and none whatever 
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for the ankles. He securely knotted the ends about 
the post and then sat down to figure out the problem 
of securing Morgan's feet No problem was too 
abstruse for Froggy Fisk to-day. 

He took another drink, and his brain was at work 
on the puzzle. Strips torn from garments would not 
be strong enough, for the saddle tramp was a power- 
ful man. Straps from the packsaddle would be 
stiffs and, if they were thinned with a knife, might 
^ve. The cross saddles, he had noticed, had tie 
strings that were old and cracked and short. Froggy 
removed his suspenders and tested their strength. 
One jerk ruined Uiem, and he smiled wryly. 

Then it was that his inventive mind settled on the 
spurs of the man who hung forward from the bind- 
ings about his wrists, and who sagged so grotesquely 
at the knees. 

"I gotcha!" exclaimed Froggy Fisk and staggered 
out to a line of falling fence posts extending before 
the cabin. 

The barbed wire that had once been stretched from 
post to post had long since been taken away. But 
Froggy's love of the bizarre that morning caused him 
to believe that he still might find staples near the 
posts. 

He was right in this, and knowingly he winked to 
himself. Fumbling about in the sand at several posts, 
be unearthed eight rusty staples and returned with 
his treasures to the cabin. 

There he secured Dover's fencing hatchet and set 
to work. He pushed the saddle tramp's feet close to 
the post, with the high heels of the cowboy boots just 
m front of it. Then, wondering at his own wisdom. 
Froggy nailed the shanks of Morgan's spurs securely 
to the post, one on each side, with the staples, which 
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proved just the right size to cover the slim steel pro- 
jections. Four staples to each shank he used, driving 
each one home securely. 

Then he went into the cabin and lay down with his 
bottle to rest his wounded arm and fertile brain, and 
in ten minutes he was snoring lustily. 

And before half an hour had passed Morgan Tut- 
tie recovered his senses, took note of his predicament^ 
and complacently stepped out of his boots. 

Inside the cabin Foxy Froggy snored on. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

LUaFBR TONGUES HIS BIT 

FOR a long time Gustav Ritz had been calling cau- 
tiously: •'TutUel Tuttler 

^es?" Morgan answered coolly, looking down at 
his boots, with the spurs still securely stapled to the 
pillar of the porch. ''Keep stiUf' he warned. ''He's 
asleep. Don't wake him up." 

"Tuttle, can you get loose? Ach, dis cotmtryl 
Dey knock me aroundt somet'ings fierce oudt here, 
Tuttlet He von't vake oop. He's cuckooed." 

"Where are my guns? Do you know?" 

"He's got 'em, Tuttle. If vun of us could get 
loose, ever)rt'ing vould pe O. K." 

"Can't you make it?" 

"I'fe tried for hours; I'm tiedt too goot" 

"Well, I've got my feet loose. And I've got a 
scheme to loosen my hands. Maybe it won't work, 
but I've got to try it" 

"Be quidc, Tuttle. Pretty soon dose other fellers 
come pack. Dey giff us de dickens." 

Ritz went on to explain what had occurred since 
he had been tied in the shack, but presently Morgan 
cut him short. 

"I've got to get loose before that pair comes back," 
he said. "If I whistle loud and shrill, do you s'pose 
itll wake this jasper?" 

"Nuttings could vake him, Tuttle. He's teadt to 
der vorld. Listen to his escapement !" 

At this the saddle tramp turned his head toward 
the hills and sent forth a long, shrill whistle. He 
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listened for a cessation of the snoring in the cabin, 
but it continued without interruption. Again and 
again Morgan whistled, and presently he heard the 
clatter of Lucifer's hoofs up above the arroyo. 

From the brush the snip-nosed bay looked dowa 
at his master. Morgan whistled again. The bay 
nickered and raced frantically up and down the edge. 
Then he struck the trail, leaped up the arroyo, and 
soon came thudding down on a level with the cabin. 
He brought up with a snort and a rattle of hoofs at 
Morgan's side and began nosing him with his velvet 
muzzle. 

"HeUo, boss," said Morgan softly. "Got a little 
job for you, ol'-timer. Come up closer here — ^right 
close. That's right Keep that. Now, downl 
Get down, Lucifer 1" 

Without hesitation the handsome bay bent his fore- 
legs and lay down beside the porch. 

"Flat! Stretch out!" ordered the man. 

Lucifer rolled over on his side, the saddle scraping 
the porch. 

"Hold that, boss!" 

Lucifer sighed and lay quite still. 

Morgan stretched out his right leg and hocked his 
foot in the coils of his lariat, held by whang-leather 
strings on the right side of his saddle. The whai%- 
leather was old and cracked and Morgan thanked his 
stars that in the past months he had not been where 
he could renew it, for it was his practice to keep his 
saddle in tip-top condition. By pulling with all his 
might he broke the strings and freed his lariat, whidi 
fell before him upon the porch. 

Now he reached his right leg behind him and 
around the post, and carefully set his toes on the 
rowd of one of the spurs stapled there. He pressed 
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down, with his great toe and the next one to it on 
either side of the rowel, tearing away the stocking. 
He contrived to catch a ragged end in the rowel and 
rip the stocking until the entire forward part of his 
foot was bare. 

Then with his bared toes working at the lariat in 
front of him he sorted out the coils till he came to 
the drawn-up noose. As the lariat had hung on the 
saddle the noose was, of course, only about three 
inches in diameter. His toes took the rope just be- 
low the honda and set the noose over the saddle horn. 

Those dexterous toes next sorted the coils of rope 
lintil the other end was free. Four feet from 
this end the toes grasped the rope, and the leg 
carried it behind Morgan. It required ten min- 
utes to twist the end bade and forth and about the 
protruding ends of the spur shanks stapled to the 
post, and around the post; and when it was accom- 
plished Morgan toed what remained in front of him 
and set both feet upon it 

He rested from the unfamiliar strain a little, then 
said to Lucifer: "All right, boss. Get up!'* 

Quite ready to obey this command, Lucifer strug- 
gled to his feet and began nosing Morgan's pockets 
for the lumps of sugar that were his accustomed re- 
ward for performing his feats. 

"Got me right where you want me now, ain't you, 
boss? But there's no sugar for you to-day. Besides, 
we ain't through. Go on! Get outa here I Stretch 
that rope!" 

Tonguing the wheel of his half-breed bit, Lucifer 
walked sedately from the cabin until the lariat went 
taut between the saddle horn and the post. 

Times without number Morgan Tuttle and Lucifer 
had dragged bogged-down cattle to dry ground with 
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a lariat Morgan was accustomed to taking half 
hitches about Lucifer's saddle horn and tossing the 
noose over the horns of the unfortunate cow. Then, 
working near the cow, spading it free or prying 
under it with a fence post, Morgan would leave the 
dragging out entirely to Lucifer. The horse, follow- 
ing his commands, would haul on the lariat, or ease 
up on it, until the cow had been freed of the mire 
and dragged to safety. 

Morgan now looked down at the rope twisted 
about the shanks of the spurs. Would it hold? 
Would the staples be jerked out? 

"Now, looky here, boss," he called. "I ain't no 
cow, and I'm tender in spots! You listen and obey 
orders on the dot. Get me?" 

Lucifer tongued his bit wheel. 

*'Le's go then. There's an ol' cow mired down here 
in this quicksand. Lift 'im out, boss! Feel of it!" 

The lariat strained as Lucifer set his weight 
against it, but he did not lift a foot. 

*'One leg's crooked up under the critter, boss! 
Little more!" 

The post creaked ominously. 

"Take a step ! Easy, now ! Don't wanta break her 
leg!" 

The post groaned, and Morgan made ready to 
spring. 

"Guess she'll slide now, boss ! Lean on it a little !" 

With his feet still planted, Lucifer leaned forward. 

"Little more !" 

The post groaned again. A^ nail sprang out 

"Little more!" 

With a rip the bottom of the post left its anchor- 
age. 

"Take *er away slow 1" 
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Lucifer tonguing his bit and nodding his head up 
and down, walked away with the post Morgan, 
watchful, walked with it sidewise until it was torn 
from the roof. Instantly the saddle tramp threw 
himself flat on the ground and shouted : 

"Hold itr' 

Lucifer stopped and looked back over his shoulder 
and switched his tail viciously at a deer fly. 

Two minutes afterward Morgan was in the cabin, 
where he backed up to Ritz's back with the post, to 
which his hands were still bound Ritz's big fingers 
worked at the knots till finally the post clattered on 
the floor. Two minutes more, and both men were 
free. 

They were free none too soon, though, for Morgaa 
had just recovered his guns from the snoring y^g 
and sent Lucifer galloping out of sight; when diere 
came the studding of hoofs from down the canon. 

"Drag this jasper in the back room and sit on 
him,'' Morgan ordered Ritz. "Leave the other two 
tomer 



CHAPTER XXXV 

THE GUN HGHT 

GUSTAV RITZ laid hold of the collar of the 
drunken yegg's shirt and unceremoniously 
dragged him into the back room. Froggy did not 
regain consciousness, but he groaned heavily, for 
Ritz in his excitement had forgotten the painful flesh 
wound in the man's shoulder. 

The saddle tramp, still in his stocking feet, darted 
to the front door, his heavy .45 ready for action. 

At the porch the hoofbeats ceased and he heard 
voices. There came a shout to notify the man left 
to guard Ritz of the others' return. 

''Guess he's dead to the world," remarked Bill 
Dover to his companion. 'Tine hombre to leave 
guardin' a ten-thousan'-dollar potl" Dover lifted his 
voice as he stepped through the door: "Hey, you I 
What the " 

His words ended in his throat with a rattle, for the 
ivory butt of one of Morgan Tuttle's .45s had 
thudded against his temple, and his knees crumpled 
under him. Next instant he was stretched, face down 
in the doorway, moaning softly, but immovable. 

The critical moment was now upon the saddle 
tramp. Torcido, if he was directly behind the va- 
quero must have seen him fall. Torcido, he had 
heard, was a desperate gun fighter, fearless and wily. 
If he had seen Dover fall he would not enter the 
cabin, and 

While these thoughts were flashing through Mor- 
gan's mind there came a stinging pain in his left loin 
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simultaneously with the roar of a heavy-caliber re- 
volver. Torcido had seen not only his companion's 
fall to the floor, but also the blow that laid him out 
He had fired through the wall of the cabin, just be- 
low the place where he had seen the hand crashing 
the weapon on Dover's head. 

Again Torcido's gun roared, but Morgan had 
thrown himself flat on the floor and was creeping to 
a comer of the room, leaving behind him a thin trail 
of crimson. 

As the half-breed's gun for the third time awoke 
the echoes of the arroyo, and splinters shot across the 
floor from beside the door, the saddle tramp sprang 
to his feet and darted to a window. Beating at glass 
and cross pieces of the sash with both guns, he de- 
molished the window and leaped through to thei 
ground. 

The fourth explosion from the half-breed's re- 
volver drowned the sound of breaking glass. Mor- 
gan fell flat under the window and sprang to his feet 
Setting his teeth against the pain in his back, he 
darted to the comer of the cabin. 

He waited, listening, fighting down the swinmiing 
sensation that was creeping into his brain. 

Again the moment was a critical one. No more 
shots came after the fourth. Would Torcido decide 
that he had killed his man and risk looking into the 
cabin? Morgan listened for his footsteps or the 
creak of a porch board. He must act the moment 
he heard either. 

Seconds seemed like hours as he waited, holdii^ 
his breath. Then a faint squeak reached him, and 
he stepped cat-footed beyond the corner of the cabin, 
both guns held hip high. 

But Torcido was too cautious a gun fighter to risk 
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looking into that cabin to witness the result of shots 
that had been fired blindly. The creak of boards had 
sounded as he tiptoed from the porch; and, just as 
Morgan stepped out, Torcido disappeared arotmd the 
opposite comer of the cabin, bent on sneaking to a 
window to peer in, where his enemy would not be ex- 
pecting to see him. 

Both of Morgan's guns spoke as the bloused body 
of the half-breed's shirt fluttered for an instant at 
the comer. Morgan could not tell whether or not 
either shot had taken effect, but he was almost sure 
that the case was otherwise. 

Dover's and Torcido's horses, frightened by the 
firing, had leaped away down the arroyo, dragging 
their reins. The saddle tramp jumped silently upon 
the porch and darted across it, coming to an expect- 
ant pause on his side of the corner around which the 
breed had disappeared. 

Were the two waiting there, not three feet from 
each other, each on his own side of the corner? 
Would Torcido slip entirely around the cabin and 
come upon Morgan from the rear? The saddle 
tramp could not watch both the comer in front of 
him and the one behind him. After a few tense mo- 
ments, to end th^ terrible suspense, he shoved both 
six-shooters in front of him and sprang around the 
comer, ready to end the battle one way or the other 
once for all. 

But Torcido was not before him. He had run to 
the next corner or sprung into the cabin through a 
window. No sounds had come from inside, and 
Morgan was of the belief that he had not done the 
latter. 

He slipped to the window in this wall of the cabin 
and stood there, peering around the edge of one 
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frame. Opposite this window, in the other wall, was 
the one through which he had left the cabin. Would 
Torcido think to stoop if he meant to run past it to 
the comer that Morgan had first used as a refuge? 
It all depended on the half-breed's coolness — ^whether 
or not he was one to lose his head in a fight 

Now Morgan had three directions to watch — the 
comer ahead, the one behind, and through the win* 
dow. A little of this triple strain was enough, and, 
as Torcido did not put in an appearance at any of the 
points Morgan was watching, he stooped and ran un- 
der the window and halted dose to the third corner. 

No sound came from the other side — ^no exclama- 
tion from Ritz within the cabin, to show that Torcido 
had entered by any opening. 

Once more, guns ready, the saddle tramp went 
around a comer, to find no Torcido confronting him. 

He was growing faint. This kind of warfare 
must end soon, or he would be in no condition to 
hold his own when he at last faced his enemy. There 
was but one thing to do— dart to the fourth comer 
and pass it with the idea of bringing the conflict to 
an issue; and, if Torcido were not in view, wheel and 
ran back the way he had come in order to face him. 
Once Torcido had reached the door, Morgan thought 
that he might ran into the cabin; and this would 
change the entire aspect of the battle. 

He set his teeth and followed his impulse, tacing 
to the fourth comer and swinging round it, ready to 
fire. One glance was enough to show that Torcido 
was not before him, and Morgan wheeled about and 
started running around the cabin in the opposite di- 
rection. 

This quick move was probably the thing that saved 
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his Hit, for as he wheeled there came a report from 
the brush over near the spring, and a bullet spattered 
against the cabin in the spot before which the saddle 
tramp had stood an instant before. The clever half- 
breed had anticipated Morgan's actions and had left 
the protection of the cabin and hidden in the brush 
while the saddle tramp was sneaking around. It was 
a deliberate trap, but the saddle tramp's quick ac- 
tions had frustrated its inventor's plans. 

"Oh-ho!" Morgan chuckled through his teeth and 
spun about on his toes. 

Next instant, while three bullets went zipping past 
him, he was racing in a zigzag course toward the 
marksman hidden in the sage. 

He continued to leap this way and that to make 
the target that his tmprotected body presented more 
difficult to hit. The range was long for revolver 
fire, and Morgan did not offer to shoot. With his 
two big guns snuggled to his hips and pointing for- 
ward, he leaped on, zigzagging grotesquely, but al- 
ways drawing closer to the hidden man. 

Bullets continued to sing in his ears, and finally one 
tore a groove along his left hip. But straight to- 
ward the half-breed he continued in his strange 
charge. 

There came a lull in Torcido's firing. For this the 
saddle tramp had been playing his desperate game. 
Either Torcido's gun was empty, or, more secure in 
the sagebrush than was Morgan out there in the 
open, he was waiting for him to run closer in order 
to take a deliberate two-handed aim and bore him 
dean. 

Morgan had counted Torcido's shots and knew 
that he was firing only one revolver. He was not a 
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two*gun fighter, which class is far scarcer than most 
persons imagine. But he had no means of knowing 
how many cartridges Torcido had taken the time to 
slip into the cylinder of his gtm while moving arowid 
the cabin. 

Still leaping from side to side, the saddle tramp ran 
on in the face of the kidnaper's now silent weapon. 
Then suddenly, at what he considered would be the 
psychological moment if he were in Torcido's place, 
he flung himself flat on the grotmd. 

His intuition had warned him aright A bullet 
whined over him, and there came a roar just as he 
fell. He rolled over swiftly four times in anticipa- 
tion of a second shot, then sprang to his feet and 
darted forward again in his whipsaw advance. 

It was a dangerous game, but the saddle tramp 
played it with a deep purpose. He was still too far 
from the half-breed for accurate shooting, but each 
forward dash was increasing his danger. Not once 
had he fired ; not once had he lifted his voice. Grimly 
he closed in on his enemy, determined to break the 
breed's courage by his seeming indifference to the 
whining bullets. 

He knew the type of man that opposed him. He 
was working on the h)rpothesis that, if he continued 
straight on in the face of the breed's fire, Torcido 
would lose his nerve. The breed knew that the 
saddle tramp was a deadly gunman. Once he had 
lessened the distance between them to a satisfactory 
revolver range, the grim man closing in on him so 
steadily would open fire. 

Such reckless disregard of consequences, this un- 
believable courage, soon proved too much for the 
fiber of the man in ambush, as the saddle tramp had 
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believed would be the case. With a scream which his 
overwrought nerves could not keep back, the half- 
breed fired wildly once, sprang to his feet, and 
started running like a jack rabbit through the sage. 
Then Morgan darted after him, lifting his voice in 
a long, chilly yell. 

Torcido redoubled his efforts. But the sage was 
too dense for his rapid passage, and he brought up 
against an almost impenetrable tangle, screamed 
again, wheeled about, sent another wild shot at the 
saddle tramp, and then raced off on a tangenf vfor the 
lower land, where he could run unimpeded. 

The saddle tramp changed course and darted 
after him. He stopped suddenly, lifted his left-hand 
gun, and spun Torcido completely around from the 
impact of the heavy bullet that struck his body. Tor- 
cido staggered, brought up his six-shooter, and sent 
another wild shot at his pursuer. Then he fell, rolled 
over on his face, and fired from the ground. 

Morgan, too, had stretched his length in the grass. 
Both guns sent forth streams of orange fire. The 
half-breed screamed again and then lay there, waving 
an empty hand in the air. 

Cautiously, with both hammers back, the saddle 
tramp walked toward his fallen enemy. Torcido's 
gun lay on the ground two feet from the fingers that 
clutched a bunch of grass. He moaned softly as the 
saddle tramp turned him over and stooped to examine 
the two wounds in his body. 

"Hombre," he said quaintly, *'you hadn't oughta 
pack guns. You ain't no gun fighter." 

"No! No! No!" moaned Torcido. "Me no 
fig^t. Me no gunman I You gunman — muy peli^ 
ffrosoT 
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Then a spasm of pain twisted his swarthy face, his 

e]relids fluttered down, and he fainted. 

From a window of the cabin came fervently: 
"You vant me to sit on dot vun, Tuttle, pring 'im 

in. I can't leaf der two Tm sittin' on now already. 

Vot a country!" 



6^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE TRUMP 

THE hands of the rococo dock in the handsomely 
appointed private office of the head of The 
Ravenscroft Company indicated twenty minutes to 
five. Mr. Ravenscroft, with a pucker of annoyance 
on his babyish lips, slipped a thin gold watch from 
its tight pocket over his embonpoint and looked from 
it to the clock. One pudgy white hand covered a 
yawn, and he looked again with bored blue eyes at 
Beaver P. Calhoun and his white- faced daughter. 

"Mr. Calhoun," he said, "you are an interesting 
man. But, really, you must pardon me. Our offices 
dose at five, and I have several important matters 
to attend to during the twenty minutes left to me." 

"I came here," said Calhoun, unperturbed, "to tell 
you a few things, Mr. Ravenscroft And I'm goin' 
to tell 'em." 

"If you'll tell me that you'll have that money here 
before dosing time, I'll listen," and the fat man 
yawned again. 

"You'll listen, anyway," Calhoun retorted, and 
there was a gleam in his gray eyes that caused Ra- 
venscroft to glance uneasily toward the door. 

"Mr. Ravenscroft,'* Calhoun continued, "I'm from 
Louisiany. Down there my family had a neighbor o' 
the name o' Bancroft Wheeling. I was not much 
more'n an infant when Wheeling came West, in 
forty-nine. 

"With him he brought a young nigger, a slave 
called Wheding's Nick. Nick's mother belonged to 
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n^ father. Aunt Zoe her name was. She raised 
me. Bein' a Northerner, I reckon you don't know 
just what that means to a man from the South. 
When I settled near what we now call Calhoun 
Ranch, about the first person I met in the valley was 
a nigger called Nick. He was Wheeling's Nick, 
turned adrift after the war way out here in Cali- 
fomy. Didn't take me long to make sure he was 
really the son of my old mammy. Up on Opaco 
Mountain Nick had met an old Spanish hermit Old 
Pio Estrada— ever heard o' him, Mr. Ravenscrof t ?" 

"Yes, of course," Ravenscroft replied tartly. **He 
lived up there for over half a century, they say." 

"Correct Well, Tovit, as the Indians had got to 
callin' Wheeling's Nick, became a fixture in Pio's 
little cabin. Through Nick I became acquainted with 
Pio. As this remarkable old man and me became 
closer and closer friends, he grew to believe that I 
was the fella to develop the valley down below. 
Seventy-eight years he has waited for this hope of 
the old padres— this develo[mient — ^to be realized; and 
he finally saw that I was the one to put the thing 
across. Therefore he backed me with good old gold 
that he'd had hidden in the motmtain for a number 
of years. He " 

Ravenscroft was leaning forward. His fat lips 
were parted a trifle. ''But he's dead, Calhoun. He's 
been dead a long time." 

A dry smile twitched Calhoun's lips. "That's just 
the funny part of it, Mr. Ravenscroft," he said, with 
a chuckle. "He ain't dead.^' 

There was an ominous pause. 

"But I understood I was told ^" Ravens- 
croft's tongue ran quickly across his lips. 

"Sure, I understand," came Calhoun's soothing 
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tones. "Everybody thought he was dead— everybody 
but me and a few Peligroso cowmen, I reckon. You 
see, he moved. He wanted folks to think he was 
dead. He hid himself in the neatest little hidin' place 
you ever saw, Mr. Ravenscroft. And Tovit, instead 
o' livin' with the family as before, occupied a cabin 
close to the hidin' place, but outside of it, where he 
could shoo inquisitive people away. I had a hand in 
this, Mr. Ravenscroft We knew the old man was 
thought to be dead, so we let him die. See? And 
wcVe kept Luis, his son, pretty close for the past 
four years. I reckon everybody thought he'd left the 
country, till he fell in love and broke loose. When a 
young man gets in love if s hard to handle ^** 

"But I don't understand all this, Mr. Calhoun/' 
protested Ravenscroft. "Why should you have any- 
thing to do with deceiving the public about these 
people ?" 

"Can't you guess?" Calhoun leaned forward, his 
bright blue eyes snapping. 

The fat face moved from side to side. Slowly Cal* 
houn took from his coat pocket a folded paper. 

"This," he said carefully, "is a deed to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres on the top of Opaco Mountain. 
It covers practically all o' the dam site which goes 
with Calhoun Ranch. Years and years ago old Pio 
Estrada bought this hundred and sixty acres from a 
man named James Montgomery. Montgomery home- 
steaded it. Old Pio knew little about business trans- 
actions. He wanted the land for his own so's he 
could keep people away and maintain his seclusion. 
The deed's all correct and legitimate, Mr. Ravens- 
croft, but it was never put on record. D'ye begin to 

A pallor was spreading over Ravenscroft's face. 
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Calhotin's low tones continued: 'Jim Montgomery 
always was a rascal. He knew this transaction never 
went on record. Then he thought, as did pretty near 
everybody, that old Pio had died So, knowin' the 
sale wasn't on record, he sold the land again to some 
parties operatin' under the title o' The Ravenscroft 
Land Company. Ever hear of 'em, amigo?'' 

Calhoun rose and stood before the man who had 
tried to crush him. 

"Mr. Ravenscroft/' he said, *'you've tried in every 
way to take the ranch away from us. Now go to itl 
It's yours at twelve o'clock to-night, I reckon — sage- 
brush, greasewood, cactus, and all — dry as a bone, 
Mr. Ravenscroft! The water right belongs to old 
Pio Estrada. You sold it to me, but you never owned 
it, and you never will. Twenty million dollars won't 
buy it — no, a hundred million of your money 
wouldn't touch it. I can get it for only one dollar I 
Now, do you want this waterless land, or can you 
manage to wait till we rotmd up the money to close 
the deal?" 

"But if Estrada's deed is not on record," cried 
Ravenscroft, "it will cost you a great sum of money 
to establish your claim 1" 

"You're right, perhaps," said Calhoun. "But be- 
fore very long we'll have this sum, and we'll fight 
you till we're broke! So go ahead — ^take Calhoim 
Ranch. But the dam site on Opaco Mountain will 
go to you only after you've made us spend seven 
hundred thousand dollars in the courts!" 

The silence was oppressive. The fishy, pale-blue 
eyes stared at Calhoun. 

Calhoun took a dgar from his pocket, nipped the 
end, and carefully placed it between his lips. "Your 
move, ain't it, amigo?" he drawled. 
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With a hysterical laugh Neosho sprang to her feet 
and ran to her father. ''Oh, hit him, dadl" she 
cried. "You've got him — ^soak him!" 

Calhoun put his arm about her. "Where'd you 
collect the pugnacious expressions, muchacha?" His 
eyes twinkled at her as she spoke. 

A slow smile was creeping over the fat face of 
Austin L. Ravenscroft, and his color was returning. 
He rose, now, and wrathfully shook a fist in Gd- 
houn's face. 

"So that's itl" he called out. "WeU, you lose 
again. Pio Estrada's title won't hold good. Where's 
your seven hundred and fifty thousand with which to 
fight for it and tie us up in the courts ?" 

The money'U come, never fear," said Calhoun. 
We know, Mr. Ravenscroft, that your satellites have 
kidnaped Ritz and hid him away until to-morrow, to 
keep us from makin' the final payment on the ranch. 
But you can't hold him forever." 

"Who do you mean, my satellites ?" 

"The estimable Mr. Bush and Mr. Graham, amigo. 
They're only foxy financiers. They won't cut Ritz's 
throat, I reckon." 

"Won't they! Won't they! You think Bush and 
Graham kidnaped your Ritz — or those automobile 
men they employed. Right there's where you're 
wrong, old man. Ritz is now in the hands of three 
desperados, raving dnmk on jackass brandy — ^a half- 
breed called Torcido, a cowboy named Bill Dover, 
and a characterless tramp called Froggy Fiskl" 
Ravenscroft rounded a fist against his pahn in his 
great rage, and his face grew livid. "Fm reckless 
now! I'll stand the consequences. You can't prove 
an)rthing. You're not the man to send another to his 
death to line your own pocket, are you? No, you bet 
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you're not! I know your fcuiA WcH, Tin different 
when I'm forced into a comer. Now listen here: 
One word from me, and Gustay Ritz never will come 
to San Diego alive I'' 

''Oh» dad! What about Morgan r* wailed Neosho. 

*'He Torcido has killed him, I know. This man 

is a murderer!" 

Gdhoun licked his lips. "Just what do you mean, 
Ravenscrof t ?" he said huskfly. '*Why, I never 
dreamed you were such a man as ** 

''Didn'^ huh? Well, dream it now! And I mean 
every word I say. There are a dozen men right in 
that outer office that will swear that anything you 
may report about this conversation is a lie. Don't 
think Austin L. Ravenscroft don't know how to play 
his cards." 

He wheeled and jerked out a folded document. 
He spread it flat and offered Calhoun his fountain 
pen. 

Sign away all title to Gdhoun Ranch," he said, 
or Ritz dies out in the sagebrush hills. When I 
start, I go the limit, old man. Will you sign? Til 
get witnesses." 

Heliriessly Beaver P. Calhoun turned his white face 
to his trembling daughter. 

^'I — I don't know what to do, muchacha," he said 
falteringly. *'I oughta— oughta have time to think." 

''Sign or condemn an innocent man to death — ^a 
man who has done his best to befriend you!" or- 
dered Ravenscroft 'I'm not bluffing. I hold this 
man's life in my hands." 

Calhoun took the pen; then a sudden commotion 
arose in the outer office. There were cries, the quick 
shuffle of feet. 

Then the door burst open wi^ a bang, and Gustav 
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Ritz and the saddle tramp half fell into the room, 
with two policemen behind them. 

^'Morgan!" Neosho shouted and swayed dizzily. 

Her father caught he^ in his arms, and a glad 
smile spread across his face. 

"Hello, Calhoun!" Ritz grinned. "I guess you 
gotta giflf me dot house-lot in your Calhoun-town. I 
vin, py golly!" 

He pressed into Calhoun's free hand a thin strip 
of paper. 

"Dere's der telegraph company's check, vich I in- 
dorse to you," he said, ^^und, py golly, I hope it 
chokes you! Now Tuttle und me is arrested for 
speeding, and ve gotta go to chail, I guess. Vot a 
country!" 

Austin L. Ravenscroft sank back into his swivel 
chair, and his face looked like the face of a ghost 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE HOMEWARD TRAIL 

CALHOUN'S runabout stopped at the northern 
boundary of the ranch. Four days had passed 
since the events m the office of The Ravenscroft 
Company. During this period Morgan and Neosho 
were married in the home of Carl A. Griggs. 

"WeU," said Calhoun, "there she lies, folks— the 
land we fought for and won with The Gem o' 
Promise 1'' 

**But, dad," said Mrs. Morgan Tuttle, leaning for- 
ward from the tonneau, "you don't explain things to 
me. We still have these odious partners with us." 

Calhoun turned and winked at his son-in-law. 

"We thought you understood, muchacha," and he 
laughed. "It's like this: Here's Morg, one o' the 
most enthusiastic developers in Calif omy. You and 
him have just cleaned up seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Don't you remember that, while 
Graham and Bush could stop me from sellin' a part 
o* the rancho without their consent, the contract gives 
me the right to sell the whole thing at fifty dollars an 
acre?" 

"Certainly. But we don't want to sell it for fifty 
dollars an acre, or a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty!" 

"Don't we? I was thinkin' o' sellin' it to you and 
Morg, Neosho. Then I'll give Graham and Bush 
their share o' the money and bid 'em adios. They'll 
make ten dollars an acre — ^they hadn't oughta kick. 
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Then, if I talked right nice to your husband, don't 
you reckon he'd sell the ranch back to me?" 

She grasped the shoulders of his coat and shook 
him. "I'll tend to you when I get you home," she 
threatened. "And as for you, Mr. Saddle Tramp- 
just wait till your back gets well. To think that Fd 
marry a man who got shot!" 

Calhoun chuckled delightedly and started the car. 

"Turn off to the right when you come to the 
crossing, will you, dad?*' asked Morgan. 

"Why, son? I'm a little anxious to get home. I 
expect the engineers to be there this afternoon. We'll 
get at the survey o' the dam to-morrow, you know." 

"It won't take long," Morgan pleaded. "I just 
wanted to drop in on the Billingses a minute. They 
sold me the claims, you remember. I've heard they're 
mighty hard up and want to go back to New Jersey. 
I want to make them an offer for their little forty- 
acre ranch. By the way, dad, what's the land worth ?" 

"Well, folks say it ain't worth more'n twenty dol- 
lars an acre, which would be eight hundred dollars. 
Jim Montgomery's the fella that sold it to 'em. Jim's 
a helpin' rascal. But what was you thinkin' of 
offerin'?" 

"Twenty-five thousand," was the swift reply. 

"Well," drawled Calhoun, "takin' everything into 
consideration, I reckon that figger's about right, 
Morg. She's mighty poor land; but she'll make a 
dandy city refuse deposit when we've put Calhoun 
on the map." 

For a time they drove in silence toward the little 
ranch of the Billingses. Then said Neosho, whose 
eyes had been far away and thoughtful: 

"Morgan, dear, what was that package you mailed 
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in San Diego to a Miss Gertrude Snelling, of Saa 
Bernardino ?*' 

'^That package/' he told her, ''contained one of the 
finest tourmaline brooches ever turned out by the gem 
mines of Gdifomia. I promised I'd send it to her, 
you know. She's the little librarian who helped me 
on my pilgrimage to you, when I didn't know how to 
begin after finding the skeleton of old Padre Gabriel 
and the inscription in the split doubloon/' 

Neosho was silent for a long time; then she asked 
pensively: ''Morgan, is she pretty ?*' 

THS END 
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